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Animal Chemistry has been diligently engaged, for 
some years, in exploring the composition and structure 
of the fluids and solids of the human body, and has de- 
veloped a vaviety of truths both novel and interesting to 
the physiologist. Indeed, so much has been achieved by 
the varied and searching investigations of the chemist and 
microscopist, that the physiology of the present day has 
passed through a revolution so complete, as scarcely to 
be recognised now as the branch of science passing under 
that name twenty years ago. 

The revolution in physiological doctrines, and the more 
accurate and refined conceptions now entertained of the 
structare and functions of the human system when in 
health, have, to a marked extent, modified the doctrines 
of pathology, and while expanding, have improved our . 
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knowledge of the phenomena and laws of morbid pro- 
cesses. ‘The crude theories of humoralism and solidism, 
once so prevalent and so confidently announced, haye 
been succeeded by the development of a great mass of 
both independent and connected facts, not yet sufficient, 
it is true, to lead to conclusive and unexceptionable gen 
eralizations, but, as the product of cautious and practised 
inquiry, destined to furnish the materials from whieh 
more perfect general principles will be educed, at a period 
not very remote. At no time in the history of medicine 
has research been so industriously and accurately prose- 
cuted, and the laborers in the various departments of 
medical science so richly rewarded by valuable and relia- 
ble results. 

Correct physiology and correct pathology, form the bas 
is of sound and philosophical therapeutics; without sucha 
basis the practice of medicine is little better than mere 
empiricism, established upon a vague and uncertain ex 
perience, and groping its way, without the guide of laws 
or principles, to doubtful and often disastrous results. 

While physiology and pathology have been advancing 
with so much rapidity, it is not a hittle remarkable that 
therapeutics, to subserve the purposes of which these 
are alone valuable, except as matters of abstract science, 
have advanced in a degree by no means commensurate. 
«While animal chemists and physiologists ate daily point 
ing out the composition of the solids and fluids of the 
animal economy, it is a matter of great surprise that We 
so rarely hear of pathologists applying with a view to 
the lessening disease, the doctrines which the former have 
established and promulgated.” Whilst the physiologist 
and pathologist of the present day enter very profoundly 
into the arcana of the special subjects of their investiga 
tions, and with the microscope and the implements 
chemistry follow up the matters involved in their inqub 
ries to the utmost limits of analysis and synthesis, the 
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therapeutist is content, for the most part, to deal in inde- 
finite generalities, and to address his remedies to broad 
and comprehensive indications, the fulfilment of which, 
inthe summary manner usually adopted, will often be 
found, upon a rigid analysis of the component elements 
of these indications, to include a contradictory course of 
medication, one part of which may entirely annul anoth- 
er. The therapeutic application of modern physiologi- 
cal and pathological discovery has, to be sure, been suc- 
cessfully essayed in a few specialties, but as a general 
truth, it may be confidently asserted, that the greater 
part of the so-called therapeutic principles are the pre- 
cepts of a random experience, and not educed from a 
philosophical consideration of healthy and morbid pro- 
cesses, and the most direct methods of subjecting the lat- 
ter to the control of the former. 

In the treatment of the various forms of fever, and in- 
deed in the treatment of most diseases, both acute and 
chronic, a leading and controling indication is the restor- 
ation of the secretions; such is the common phraseology 
of most practitioners of medicine, and remedies are 
variously and vigorously addressed, with the view of 
attaining this prominent purpose. Now, what is express- 
ed and generally understood by a restoration of the se- 
cretions in fever? The skin is hot and unperspirable; the 
kidneys excrete a diminished amount of urine; the liver, 
and the glandular and exhalent structures involved in the 
mucous membrane of the alimentary canal are slow in 
the effusion of their appropriate fluids; in a word, there 
isa diminution or arrest of the normal functions of the 
organs concerned in the important offices of secretion and 
excretion, and particularly of the latter. This arrest of 
the healthy excretory processes, while it is probably one 
of the earliest of the noxious effects of the peculiar poi- 
son engendering the fever, becomes often in the progress 
of the affection, a leading source of difficulty and dan- 
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ger, by inclosing in the system excrementitious elements 
the steady and unfailing elimination of which is noy 
deemed essential to the health of the economy. The 
general purpose held in view by practitioners in their 
efforts to restore the secretions is to induce a soft and 





moist state of the skin, the diseharge of a natural or ap | 
increased amount of urine, an open state of the bowels, | 


and free bilious evaeuations. When the treatment of a 
case of fever is so managed as to realize these im portant 


effects, it is generally successful, and the great end of | 


therapeutics is achieved. 


A few years ago, before animal chemistry had occupied | 


the attention of the profession to any great extent, and 
before the wonderful actions constantly going on in the 
laboratory of the human body were in some measure re 
vealed, very limited and imperfect ideas were entertair- 
ed in reference to the important chemical as well as vital 
offices performed by the several secretions and excretions 


above enumerated. By the lights of animal chemistry, | 


physicians of the present day are enabled to discem 
more fully the real purposes of these processes. As te 
gards the skin, a restoration of cutaneous transpiration 
is now understood to include, not only the effusion ofa 
certain quantity of water, the equalization of a lost bal- 
ance of the circulation, and a regulation of the animal 
temperature, but also to involve the very essential elim- 
nation of a considerable amount of carbonic acid, ol 
effete nitrogenous principles, and of a variety of organie 
and inorganic salts, the retention of which is known to 
be always baneful, and in some inferior animals has been 
proved by experiment to be fatal in its effects. As re 
gards the restoration of the urinary excretion, the physt 
ological or chemical therapeutics of the present day looks 
beyond the mere evacuation of a certain number of 
ounces of an amber-colored fluid, and recognises the im 
portant office of this excretion to be, the deportation 
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from fhe system of worn-out carbonaceous and nitrogen-+ 
ous elements, the product of secondary assimilation, or 
returned to the circulation as mal-assimilated or surplus 
food not appropriated by primary assimilation. Accord- 
ing to chemical therapeutics, the restoration of the uri- 
nary excretion implies the elimination from the system of 
water holding in solution the materials above designated, 
with a variety of salts, the accumuftion of which in un- 
due quantity is productive of the most dangerous effects. 
While it is the office of the kidneys largely to afford 
escape to che refuse nitrogen of the system, it is the 
province of the liver to secure an outlet for the waste 
carbonaceous matters circulating in the bloodvessels, and 
deposited there as the product of the metamorphosis of 
the exhausted tissues, or thrown back as an unappropri- 
ated portion of a redundant alimentation. The liver, 
aided by the lungs, largely depurates the system of its 
superfluous hydro-carben; when the one organ is faulty in 
its action, the other may, to a limited extent, act a sup- 
plementary part, and when both fail, disorder and disease 
are very certainly produced by the presence of effete 
principles thus denied a ready evacuation. There is no 
secretion so sedulously watched in the treatment of all 
forms of disease as this of the liver; its restoration when 
absent or deficient, its correction when vitiated, its free 
flow in all stages and conditions of general and local dis- 
turbance, are esteemed of more essential importance 
than all of the other secretions and excretions combined. 
Popular as well as professional observation attests the 
correctness of this opinion in a very large number of 
both acute and chronic affections, yet when the subject 
is scrutinized by the mind of the chemical therapeutist, 
and the view is carried beyond the indefinite and samma- 
ry estimate generally formed of the fluid called bile, to a 
chemical analysis of its elements, and the very probable 
purposes subserved by the excretion of the compound 
] o 
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.» formed of these elements, it can be readily conceived | 


that cases may frequently present themselves in which it 
may be necessary to retard this function, with the design 


of preventing a too rapid waste of the elements which it | 


separates. Some illustrations of this necessity will be 
adverted to ina subsequent part of this paper. Of the 
entire quantity of bile formed by the liver, a very small 
proportion only is e®¥acuated by the bowels in healthy 
states of the system, the greater part being absorbed af 
ter it reaches the intestinal canal, and excreted by the 
lungs in the form of carbonic acid gas. To estimate 
properly then the benefits to be derived, or the results 
to flow from a restoration or increase of biliary secretion, 
it is requisite to be guided somewhat by the lights of ap 
imal chemistry, to bear in mind the intimate composition 
of this fluid, and its probable physiological purposes, and 
with these, to connect the pathological condition of the 
fluids and solids, in the case under treatment. It may be 
that the system is surcharged with carbonaceous matters, 
or on the other hand, it may be the fact that these have 
been already unduly wasted, and that a restoration of 
carbon is far more essential to the cure of the patient, 
than the restoration of biliary excretion, and a further 
loss of this essential element of vitalised structares. 
Whilst the prevalent therapeutics are disposed to pre 
scribe an invariable stimulation of this function, thera 
peutics, based upon animal chemistry, suggest a cautious 
discrimination, and resisting the routine adherence to an 
antiquated practice, regard the hepatic secretion as @ 
composite fluid formed with some-definite design, and 
not as a vague and meaningless production, 
Physiological and chemical inquiry informs us thata 
certain number of gaseous and solid bodies constitute the 
materials of which the healthy body is composed; these 
gaseous and solid matters, under the influence of vital 
action, are arranged in a definite and particular manr 
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ner, and hold to each other certain fixed and deter- 
minate relations, the unbroken preservation of which is 
essential to the sanity of the organism. The solids and 
fluids of the body present a uniformity of composition 
from which there can be only a very slight departure 
consistently with health; any material disarrangement, 
increase, or decrease of the gaseous and solid elements 
from which they are so curiously and wonderfully formed, 
must necessarily vitiate their original purity, and develop 
those disturbances of structure and function which con- 
stitute disease. 

Of the gaseous and solid substances which enter inte 
the composition of all animal structures, none exist in 
greater abundance, or perform a more important part, 
than carbon and its compounds. In one form or another, 
carbon enters into the composition of most of the animal 
tissues, and constitutes a large element in the various 
products of destructive metamorphosis of these tissues. 
In this way, through the medium of the nutritive fluid 
circulating through every part of the system, this sab- 
stance is constantly received by, and as constantly ex- 
pelled from, the body. Its regular reception and its 
regular expulsion are alike necessary to the healthfal 
processes of the economy. Its undue reception, its too 
profase elimination, and its preternatural accumalation 
are equally obstructive of these processes. The accu- 
mulation of carbon in the system, either as the result of 
too large a supply, or of a tardy action on the part of its 
proper organs of excretioa, does not seem to have had 
that due weight given to it, in the causation of disease, 
to which it is probably entitled. Dr. Carpenter, in speak- 
ing of those ingredients of the tissues which are no long- 
er in a state of combination, that fits them for their 
offices in the animal economy, remarks: ‘To separate 
these ingredients from the general current of the circu- 
lation, and to carry them out of the system, is the great 
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object of the excretory organs; and it is very evident 
that the importance of the respective functions of these 
will vary with the amount of the ingredient which they 
have to separate, and with the deleterious influence whieh 
its retention would exert on the welfare of the system 
at large. Of all these injurious ingredients, carbonie 
acid is, without doubt, the one most abundantly intro 
duced into the nutritive fluid; and it is also most delete- 
rious in its effects on the system, if allowed to accumu 
late.” 

Toxicologists differ somewhat in opiaion as to the pre- 
cise mode.in which carbon exercises its hurtful influences 
when applied to the human body in the form of carbonie 
acid gas. Some think that it is altogether negative in its 
action, producing asphyxia by excluding atmospheric air. 
Christison and other accurate observers have, however, 
satisfied themselves, that this gas is endowed with pow- 
ers positively and essentially poisonous. An atmosphere 
impregnated with five, or even three per cent of this gas 
will occasion unpleasant and sometimes fatal effects ina 
short time. It acts upon the nervous system with its 
greatest energy and promptitade, through the medium of 
the lungs, but its influence is not restricted to the pulmo- 

ary surface; it will be felt, very speedily and very 
sensibly, when brought in contact with the macous men- 
brane of the stomach; and when the external surface of 
the body is immersed in it for a short time, its character- 
istic poisonous effects are certainly induced, even though 
pure atmospheric air be admitted freely to the lungs 
during such immersion. Other gaseous compounds of 
carbon, as carbonic oxide, and carburetted hydogen, are 
also poisonous, though probably not to the same degree. 
The carbon is no doubt the essential basis of the poison 
in these several gases, and, as a question of inferential 
reasoning, it would seem to make very little difference, 
so far as its.effects upon the powers of life are concerned, 
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whether it be brought to bear upon the system through 
the lungs, stomach and skin, in a gaseous form, or accu- 


mulate gradually there, as a retained excretion, from a 
failure of the eliminatory organs, or a redundant supply 
of the materlals from which it is separated. Apart from 
all reasoning on the subject, there are several states of 
disease, such as jaundice and ischuria renalis, which are 
familiar and acknowledged illustrations of the noxous ef- 
fects of the retention of matters in the system, one of 
the important elements of which is carbon. 

A more correct appreciation of the results likely to 
flow from the retention of a poison like carbon, in 
undue quantity in the system, may be formed by a pre- 
vious reference to the amount normally excreted by a 
person in health, every twenty-four hours. A robust, 
healthy adult is supposed, according to the best authori- 
ties, to excrete by the lungs, in twenty-four hours, about 
3840 grains, or 8 ounces troy, of carbon. The kidneys 
excrete in the same time about 433 grains of urea, 13 
grains of uric acid, and from 50 to 60 grains of coloring 
matter, all of which will yield, upon analysis, near 120 
grains of carbon. The skin excretes about 107 grains of 
organic matter, according to Seguin, mostly nitrogenous, 
but containing carbonaceous compounds sufficient in 
amount to yield 35 grains of carbon, The exact quan- 
tity of bile secreted by the liver, in the period of a day, 
has not been accurately ascertained; some ten or twelve 
ounces are discharged into the duodenum, but a large 
and the most essential part of this, the biline, is again ab- 
sorbed, and carried into the circulation, to subserve oth- 
er purposes, and probably, by the union of its elements, 
carbon and hydrogen, with oxygen, to assist in the main- 
tenance of animal heat; a considerable amount of it no 
doubt escapes by the lungs in the form of carbonic acid 
and water. Itis a well ascertained fact, that a very 
small proportion of the bile daily elaborated is contained 
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in the feces passed in a state of health; estimating this 
amount at about 1 ounce, and we shall have something 
near 342 grains of carbon evacuated by this channel, in 
the twenty-four hours. Adding together the quantities 
thus arrived at, a total of more than 9 ounces of carbon 
is ascertained to be daily thrown out of the body, by the 
several most active emunctories. The estimates here 
given do not correspond exactly with those of Liebig 
and others, but for the purpose of illustration, they are 
sufficiently accurate. This carbon has performed its offi- 
ces in the economy—it is now refuse matter, the product 
of textural decomposition, and demands a prompt egress 
from the system—retained, in a simple or compound form, 
and in progressively accumulating quantities, it becomes 
endowed with the powers of a poison—pent up in the 
blood to the extent of one-half, or even one-fourth of the 
quantity which we have estimated to be daily eliminated, 
it cannot fail to engender dangerous and fatal disease. 

The lungs being, as we have seen, the channels through 
which much the larger part of the waste carbon of the 
system is eliminated, it becomes a matter of interest to 
know, to what extent disease in these structures, and in 
other parts of the body, increases or lessens the amount 
thus disposed of. Minute and systematic observation on 
this point is yet required; the few facts which have been 
ascertained have only been noted as of physiological in 
terest, no practical application having been made of them, 
either to pathology or therapeutics. 

In the acute eruptive diseases, it has been found that 
an increased amount of carbonic acid gas is exhaled by 
the langs. This fact is readily explicable. In these dis- 
eases, there exists an unusual tendency to decom position 
in the fluids and solids; metamorphosis of the tissues 
takes place with uncommon rapidity, and the blood is re 
plete with the disintegrated matters thus forced upon it 
the dark color of this fluid, often remarked in such affee- 
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tions, indicates its surcharged condition. The lungs 
afford the most convenient and efficient outlet through 
which a depuration of these products may be effected. 
In addition to this, one of the offices of the skin is to 
eliminate carbonic acid; when this tissue becomes the 
subject of disease, this office must be abridged, to some 
extent, and an increase of excretory action be thus im- 
posed on other parts. The nervous and vascular excite- 
ment necessarily attendant upon this sudden increase of 
functional activity in the lungs must predispose to, if it 
do not actually develop morbid action in these organs. 
In this way, without reference to the peculiar affinity of 
the specific poison engendering the exantlem, may we 
account, in some measure, for the well-known proneness 
to pulmonary complications characterizing some of the 
diseases of this class. 

Cold weather and cold climates cause the exhalation 
of an increased amount of carbonic acid by the lungs; 
this results from the increased consumption of the car- 
bonaceous elements of the body necessary to the genera- 
tion of the requisite amount of animal heat. This 
increased amount of carbonic acid is mainly extricated 
through the medium of the respiratory organs, the func- 
tional activity of which must be correspondingly increas- 
ed. In this way, may we partially account for the great 
preponderance of pulmonary affections in such seasons 
and such climates. Warm weather and warm climates 
diminish the functions of the lungs, relieve the necessity 
for the great elaboration of animal heat, lessen the 
amount of carbonic acid evolved by these organs, and 
impose upon the skin and liver the office of expelling the 
effete carbon of the body. In this way a very rational 
explanation is afforded of the v various cutaneous and he- 
patic diseases incident to warm climates and warm sea- 
sons of the year. 

From our knowledge of the additional functional labor 
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imposed upon the respiratory organs, during the pro- ' 
gress of the acute exanthemata, a practical precept of | i 
, . > , i | 

much value in the treatment of these affections may | ; 
| & 


be educed. When a predisposition to pulmonary diseage | 
exists, or when acute pulmonary inflammation has beep | pe 
developed, in the course of these affections, the lungs be 
should be relieved, as far as possible, of the onus of eli- | 





minating the superabundant carbon, by carbonagogue bag 
medication addressed to the liver, to the kidneys, andto}| ™ 
othor organs that may be forced into the performance gf | wi 
a part of this function. By the vital and chemical deriva | he 
tion thus induced, the Jungs may be protected, in some | ef 
degree, from the danger of over-excitement, and the 
general system at the same time relieved of a deleterions = 
agent. The restoration of the secretions, by medicines : 
severally having an affinity for them, is but another name Its 
for the practical principle here indicated. ef 

In chronic diseases of the skin involving a considers | ta 
ble extent of surface, observation has detected the pre: | we 
sence of an increased quantity of carbonic acid, in the| tm 
pulmonary exhalations. By the consequent exaltationd | « 
fanctional activity, irritation, chronic inflammation, @ = 
some other form of organic difficulty may be engenderel ta 
in the lungs; or if disease, or predisposition to diseas the 
already exjst in these structures, they may fail to perfom thr 
their adele office with success, and if other or} a. 
gans capable of eliminating carbon, do not spontaneous - 


come to the rescue, or be not solicited to do so by appre Au 
priate medicines, the system must suffer from the pr 

sence of effete and noxious elements. Hence, the utili - 
in such cases of the occasional, and even persistent ie wy 
sort to carbonagogue medication, in some one or more ed 
its forms. On the other hand, it is a generally recog che 
nised doctrine, that many cases of chronic skin disea® be 
are due primarily to the presence in the blood of exert 
méntitious matters, which have been detained there by?) 
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failure of some of the excreting organs. This fanctional 
failure may be resident in the lungs, in the liver, or in the 
kidneys, more frequently in the two latter than in the 
former. This excrementitious matter is usually com- 
posed of organic as well as inorganic elements, and car- 
bon is very sure to exist as an abundant constituent. 
External treatment by lotions, baths, ointments, and other 
similar superficial means is usually impotent in affording 
relief; the only successful method of cure consists in that 
which awakens, and persistent)y maintains, more free ac- 
tionin the great purificative organs. Hence, the well known 
efficacy, in such forms of disease, of expectorants, diu- 
retics and cholagogues, which in truth relieve, in a great 
measure, by their power as carbonagogues. What is the 
real and ultimate curative influence of an expectorant? 
Its obvious and appreciable and commonly recognised 
effect is the removal from the surface of the bronchial 
tubes of various fluids which coat that surface, and ob- 
struct the free ingress of atmospheric air; by promoting 
the excretion and expulsion of these fluids, the oxygen 
of the atmosphere readily gains access to the minute 
vessels of the lungs, combines with the blood, pervades 
thé body, forms carbonic acid with the effete carbon of 
the system, returns to the lungs, and is discharged 
through the avenues of its entrance, having effected that 
important process denominated decarbonization of the 
blood. We resort to expectorants then, not simply to 
disgorge the vessels and tubes of the lungs of certain 
fluids that may be lodged there, but for the higher end, 
of more thorough aeration and decarbonization of the 
blood. Under this chemical view of the mode of action 
of expectorants, they may with great propriety be rank- 
ed as carbonagogue remedies. We give diuretics and 
cholagogues upon similar principles; not simply to evacu- 


ate an increased amount of urine and bile, but with the 
9 
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more radical view of unloading the system of the chem} | 
cal elements of which these flaids are composed. 

In chlorosis and amenorrhea, and during the existence 
of pregnancy, there is also a well-marked increase in the 
amount of carbonic acid exhaled by the lungs. From 
the period of puberty, when menstruation begins, up to | 
the time of the cessation of this function, not more than 
the normal amount of this gas is eliminated with the ex- 
pired air, the quantity permanently increasing upon the 
final arrest of the catamenial flux, and undergoing ten 
porary exaltation whenever any accidental interruption | 
to this function is experienced. These facts would seem | 
to attach something of a depurative character to the 
monthly evacuation of dark-colored sanguineous fluid 
from the uterus, and to afford foundation for the idea» 
prevalent in the popular mind, that this organ relieves | 
the system, from month to month, of impure and redup- | 
dant principles, the accumulation and retention of which 
are charged with the causation of countless ills. The 
idea that the uterus is concerned in the elimination of 
useless carbon from the system is sustained by other 
considerations than those connected with the increased 
amount of carbonic acid thrown off by the lungs, under 
temporary or permanent suspension of its normal duties. 
Dr. Butler Lane, in a paper ‘‘on Functional Diseases of 
the Liver associated with Uterine Derangement,” advan- 
ces, and very ingeniously sustains, an opinion of this 
kind. Dr. Lane, making use of the tables, constructed 
by Dr. John Reid, of the relative weights of organs, at 
certains the important anatomical and physiological facts, 
that the average weight of the liver in the female is | 
much less than in the male, and that this diminution af | 
the weight of the female liver is particularly marked a 
the period of menstruating and childbearing, from twer 


ty to thirty years. Availing himself of the analysis made | 
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by Dr. Simon of the portal and hepatic venous blood, 
as well as of the menstrual fluid, he “conceives an affini- 
ty to subsist between the last, and the portal blood, and 
therefore the probability of an hepatico-uterine consenta- 
neity.” In support of this epinion, he refers to the very 
common occurrence of alvine derangement during the 
menstrual period, and expresses his belief that “at the 
approach of the uterine excitement, the function of the 
liver is performed imperfectly; the arterial blood becomes 
to some extent impure; that this very impurity is the es- 
sence of the peculiar constitutional state that exists; and 
that it is by means of the uterine secretion the blood un- 
dergoes the necessary purification by which the system 
becomes relieved.” He states that there may be an as- 
sociation or antagonism of morbid action between the 
two organs, in their various disorders, but “it rarely hap- 
pens that the natural |secretions of the liver and uterus 
are consentaneously in excess, and when such is the case, 
it chiefly originates in the course of other diseases, and 
not unfrequently is the result of undue medical influ- 
ence.” According to these views of Dr. Lane, the ute- 
rus, besides performing its part in the great office of re- 
production, is economically designed by nature to assist 
in expurgating the female system of refuse carbonaceous 
matter, a task more exclusively performed by the liver, 
in the male. This chemical mode of considering the final 
though partial office of the uterus, when therapeutically 
applied to failures and vitiations of its function, compels 
us to rank the class of medicines heretofore denominated 
emmenagogues, in the same category with cholagogues 
and expectorants, for they are in truth carbonagogue in 
their action, if we consider only the composition of the 
fluid eliminated, without reference to the organ or the 
monthly periods, through which, and at which the im- 
portant elimination takes place. This method of consid- 
ering such medicines may not extend our knowledge of 
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the precise mode of accomplishing their purpose, nor ep. 
able us to administer them with more certainty of effect, 
yet such a classification greatly simplifies this difficult 
subject, and brings therapeutics up to the level upon 
which organic chemistry has placed physiology and pa- 
thology. If the great and ultimate purpose of cholitie, 
expectorant, and emmenagogue medication be, to pro- 
mote the full and normal decarbonization of the blood, 
scientific accuracy, if not didactic convenience, will be 
consulted, by arranging all articles of the materia medica 
capable of effecting this end, under the one comprehen- 
sive class of carbonagogues. 

Connected with the vicarious duties which the lungs 
assume in cases of chlorosis, amenorrhea, and pregnan- 
cy, as eflerent organs of carbonaceous matter, some use- 
ful therapeutic hints suggest themselves, pertaining to 
the remedial management of such cases. If acute or 
chronic organic disease exist in the lungs associated with 
a cessation of function on the part of the uterus, a stateof 
case which often occurs, the pulmonary exhalation of 
carbonic acid may not be sufficiently augmented to unload 
the system to the requisiteextent. Experimental inquiry 
has ascertained that when the lungs are suffering from 
somewhat extensive organic disease, a diminished exhala- 
tion of carbonic acid is the consequence. Under such 
complicated conditions of deranged action, it will become 
necessary to the relief of the system to address carbona 
gogue medicines, from time to time, to the other organs 
capable of performing this species of depuration. Henee, 
the utility of the occasional administration of the so-called 
cholagogues, diuretics, and diaphoretics, the benefit of 
which experience attests. The kidneys, though mainly 
depurating the blood of its superfluous and waste nitro- 
genous elements, perform the same oflice, to a limited 
extent, as regards the carbonaceous products. Similar 
remarks are applicable to the skin. By stimulating the 
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fanctions of this tissue, by frictions, bathing, and medi- 
cinal diaphoretics, increased facility will be afforded to 
the egress of its gaseous and fluid exhalations. Among 
these, carbonic acid is constantly present. In this sense, 
diaphoretics and other remedial means calculated to exa!t 
the functions of the skin must be considered carbona- 
gogue agents. The skin ina state of health has been 
proven to eliminate a certain quantity of carbon, other 
organs performing, at the same time, their share of the 
same office; there is sufficient reason to assume, that, when 
these latter are crippled in their power, the skin is every 
way competent to take on an increased and substitutive 
form of action. 

Amenorrhea is a pathological effect dependent upon a 
variety of causes. It may be associated with a hyperem- 
i¢ or an anemic condition of the general habit exclusively, 
or one or the other of these constitutional conditions may 
exist in connection with disease in the uterus and its ap- 
pendages. A diversity of distressing symptoms, and ulti- 
mately of distant complications co-exist with it, products 
of the original general or local lesion, er dependent upon- 
the suspended function more immediately, and due to a 
retention of excrementitious principles that hitherto have 
received a monthly emission from the system. This lat- 
ter humoral view of the case is the one imvariably taken 
by the patient. She may be the subject of incurable dis- 
ease in the lungs, in the kidneys, in the heart, or in the 
liver, and such disease may, beyond all question, have in- 
duced secondary lesions in the functions of the sexual 
system, yet no argument can convince her that the first 
link in the chain of symptoms does not connect with the 
uterus. Whilst the intelligent physician will firmly rely 
on the accuracy of his diagnosis, and direct his treatment 
in conformity with the initial or radical indications of cure, 
some regard is justly due to the malign influences which 
may be exerted by the retention of effete and excrementi- 
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tious materials. Nature herself often testifies to the value 
of this intercurrent medication by the spontaneous de- 
velopment of vicarious hemorrhage from the nose, 
lungs, stomach, and bowels, and even from more superf- 
cial parts of the body; and this, too, in cases complicated 
with the most serious and extensive organic lesions in vi- 
tal parts. By the timely administration of carbonagogue 
medicines capable of acting through other and unobstrue- 
ted outlets of the system, these spontaneous but alarm- 
ing eruptions may possibly be averted, and the comfort 
of the patient materially enhanced. An open state of the 
skin, of the kidneys, and of the liver, with a free access 
of oxygen secure: to the lungs by pure air and exercise, 
will largely conduce to the ease if not to the cure of such 
cases. 

According to Dr. Lane, menstrual derangement strong- 
ly inclines to hepatic disturbances; a reference to statis- 
tics establishes the greater proneness of females than 
males to biliary disease. The same is to some extent 
true in regard to the respiratory organs. Protracted 
amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea, and chlorosis are very sure to 
awaken pulmonary difficulty, particularly if there exist 
any hereditary proclivity to such affections. Hence the 
necessity in the treatment of such cases of distributing 
the efforts of vicarious decarbonization, by medication 
variously directed to the several organs competent to the 
service, and of not imposing upon any one organ too 
heavy a burden. 

Pregnancy, or the arrest of menstruation incident to 
this condition, developes an increased exhalation of car- 
bonic acid by the lungs. Upon the principle that an in- 
crease of functional activity generates an increased liabili- 
ty to disease, females during the period of utero-gesta- 
tion shouid be more prone to affections of the pulmonary 
organs. We have not data sufficient to justify a definite 
judgment on this point, in reference to alarge part of the 
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acute and chronic affections of these organs, but as _ re- 
gards tubercular phthisis, the sentiment of the profession 
is decidedly adverse to such aconclusion. Pregnancy has 
long been considered to avert the development and to miti- 
gate the progress of tubercular consumption of the lungs. 
My own observations, confirmed by the more extended 
experience of others, induce a doubt of the correctness 
of the prevalent opinion. Dr. Grisolle, in a paper read 
before the medical section of the Academy of Medicine 
of Paris, on the “Influence which Pregnancy and Phthisis 
Exercise Reciprocally Upon One Another,” assumes the 
very opposite ground. Facts which he has observed in- 
duce the following conclusions: that conception is a rare 
occurrence during the existence of confirmed phthisis; 
that the first symptoms of tubercular deposits become 
very often suddenly evident in the course of pregnancy, 
particularly in the three or four first months; that preg- 
nancy has been repeatedly observed to act as an exciting 
cause in women predisposed to the organic disease; that 
the pulmonary affection went through its stages more ra- 
pidly with pregnant women than with unimpregnated sub- 
jects; and, lastly, that the organic changes appeared to be 
stayed immediately after delivery had taken place, provi- 
ded the patient had not been in a very advanced stage of 
phthisis. 

Assuming an increased lability to phthisis during the 
existence of pregnancy, as a pathological fact sustained 
alike by speculative considerations and clinical observa- 
tion, prophylactic measures based upon the special etiolo- 
gy above suggested might have some useful preventive 
influence upon females known to be tainted with a taber- 
culas predisposition. Vital as well as chemical derange- 
ment unquestionably plays an important part in the 
production of the tubercular diathesis and in the deposi- 
tion of tubercles; the former, however, is far more inscru- 
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table in its mode of action and less directly amenable ty 
the influence of remedies. 

In acute and chronic organic disease of the lungs, the 
quantity of carbon eliminated by this channel is sensibly 
diminished, and this notwithstanding the efforts for relief 
made by the increased freguency of the respiratory 
movements. The lungs are designed to afford an inter. 
change of communication between the atmosphere and 
the blood, by which oxygen is imparted to the latter and 
carbon tothe former. This interchange will be interrupt 
ed just in proportion as organic lesion obstructs the in- 
gress of atmospheric air to the extensive recesses of the 
pulmonary tissue. In acute diseases, the interruption is 
sudden and violent, gives rise to tumultuous disturbanee, 
and leads to prompt issues. This tumultuous disturbance 
is largely due to the sudden arrest of sanguineous decar- 
bonization, and is productive of suffering and danger in 
a degree commensurate with the intensity and duration 
of this arrest. The case is one of acute poisoning from 
the occlusion of oxygen and the inclusion of carbon. 
The various symptoms of local and remote suffering at- 
tendant upon acute pulmonary disease arise from topical 
and general disturbance of the nervous and vascular sys- 
tems; but with the whole is blended this one dominant and 
prevailing element, insufficient oxygenation and decar- 
bonization of the blood. 

In chronic affections of these organs, which are slowly 
developed, such as do not seize rudely or violently upon 
a large extent of breathing surface at once, a train of 
symptoms, similar in kind but differing in intensity, is de- 
veloped, and similar ultimate effects are slowly though 
no less certainly.induced. The patient suffers and dies 
from a deficiency of oxygen and an excess of carbon. 
The disease may be pleurisy, or pneumonia, or bronchitis, 

or it may -be chronic empyema, or tuberculization, and 
the signs and symptoms may differ, and the sympathetic 
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phenomena be infinitely diversified, yet, when they are all 
analyzed and reduced to their simple elements, with the 
view of ascertaining in what way they really assail vitality, 
the humble and familiar chemical conditions, so frequently 
adverted to, assert their power and are unquestionably 
entitled to the claim. 

The structural lesions in these affections are hurtful on- 
ly so far as they seriously interfere with the great and in- 
dispensable offices of respiration, the oxygenation and de- 
carbonization of the blood. By an obstruction of this 
process, a poison is retained in the system, by which not 
only the part primarily involved is injured, but the vitality 
of every other part either diminished or annulled. Dis- 
ease may extend from part to part, and from organ to or- 
gan, until the entire body seems to be involved, and it is 
the fashion to explain this progressive invasion of part af- 
ter part by the vague term of sympathy, but rigid seruti- 
ny will discover that imperfect decarbonization enters as 
a modifying if not a controlling element of causation. 

In the treatment of acute inflammatory affections of the 
lungs, blood-letting and other antiphlogistic remedies are 
resorted to with the view of at once arresting inflammato- 
ry processes subversive of the functional and structural 
perfection of the organs. It is not necessary to the pre- 
sent purpose to enter into a consideration of the mode of 
action of the remedies most successful in the treatment of 
inflammation; it is sufficient to know that, whilst they 
achieve the important results aimed at, they are, at the 
same time, greatly subsidiary to the mitigation of the most 
dangerous pathological effect of the diseases under treat- 
ment. The lancet abstracts blood surcharged not only 
with fibrin but with other carburetted compounds; mer- 
cury possesses not only antiplastic and defibrinizing pow- 
ers, but it is distinguished for its stimulant influence upon 
all the secretory and excretory organs, the skin, the kid- 
neys, and very especially the liver, the great office of 
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which is considered to be the depuration of the blood of its 
redundant carbon. The purification of the system through 
these outlets is a point in the treatment of such forms o 
disease second only to that which looks to the relief of the 
topical inflammation; if the remedies used for the lat. 
ter did not happily combine modes of action competent to 
the former, it would become highly necessary to blend 
with those of a purely antiphlogistic character, such 
as are endowed with carbonagogue powers. Indeed, itis 
a question in the minds of therapeutists, whether the es 
sential action of antiphlogistic remedies does not really 
consist in their power to hasten the processes of destrue- 
tive assimilation, by which an increased quantity of dis 
integrated and exhausted matter is forced for elimination, 
upon the various excretory organs. 

In the remedial management of chronic affections of 
the lungs, whether plastic or aplasti¢,peonsiderations of 
the same kind are deserving of attention. Such affections 
injure and lead to fatal terminations, by inducing a slow 
asphyxia, with its attendant train of remote conse 
quences, and the indications of cure call for the joint ase 
of alteratives and entrophics, and those remedies caleula 
ted to unload the system of carburetted compounds, the 
presence of which constitutes the essential principle of 
asphyxia. By persistent attention to the condition of the 
skin, by such hygienic and medicinal means as will insure 
the preservation of healthy action in this extensive tissue, 
the system may be greatly disembarrassed and the progress 
of even incurable disease materially retarded. That the 
skin performs a respiratory function is made evident by 
the experiments of Fourcroy and Magendie, who found 
that animals become speedily and fatally asphyxiated, 
when the surface of their bodies was covered with an im 
permeable varnish, or enveloped in a caoutchoue dress 
In the same manner, by the use of diuretics, and yet more 
by mercurial and other medicines which exert a decided 
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cholagogue influence, palliation may be procured, when 
more radical relief is beyond the reach of art. Science 
here gives ready explanation to both popular and profes- 
sional experience, for ever patients soon learn the means 
by which they may secure for themselves at least tempora- 
ry alleviation. 

Between the lungs and the liver there exists a remark- 
able consentaneousness of function; this is true as regards 
both the physiology and pathology of the organs. This 
consentaneousness of action is evinced by phenomena 
which occur during the whole period of life, but is stri- 
kingly and particularly proven by the relative condition of 
the organs during fetal life, and immediately after respi- 
ration has been established. In the fetus, the liver is the 
decarbonizing organ, and the lungs are quiescent; accord- 
ingly, the former organ is very large and abundantly sup- 
plied with blood, while the latter are small and furnished 
only with a sufficient amount of blood for healthy putri- 
tion. As soon as respiration commences, however, and 
the lungs assume the office of decarbonization, a prompt 
diminution in the size of the liver and in the quantity of 
blood circulating through it takes place, while a corres- 
ponding augmentation of the size and circulation of the 
lungs is at once obvious. This interchange of function 
between the liver and lungs, though more definitely mark- 
ed in fetal life, is sustained, and displays itself, under 
special circumstances, in all subsequent periods. These 
physiological facts afford by analogy very strong confirm- 
ation of the opinion entertained by Dr. Butler Lane as to 
the similarity of function of the uterus and liver in the 
menstruating female, an opinion younded on the compara- 
tive weights of the male and female liver, and the quanti- 
ty and quality of the blood in the portal, hepatic, and ute- 
rine vessels. 

When the lungs are the seat of either acute or chron- 
ic disease, by which their function is abridged, the liver, 
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when healthy, takes on increased activity, and a preter. 
natural amount of bile is elaborated. This vicarioy 
elimination of carbonaceous matter is of very constant 
occurrence. In some cases of great pulmonary embar 
rassment, as in extensive single or double pneume 
nia, or in pleurisy with copious effusion, bile is formed in 
quantities too profuse to find a ready egress through its 
ordinary channels; in cases of this kind, vomiting of bile 
may occur, or absorption and a jaundiced state of the 
entire body may ensue. Jaundice is a very common com 
plicet‘on of pulmonary disease; vital chemistry explains, 
to some extent, the cause of its occurrence. Whenit 
complicates acute pleurisy or pneumonia, the compound 
affection is often denominated bilious pleurisy or bilioas 
pneumonia, and is supposed to occur particularly in hab 
its that have been subjected to the influences of marsh 
effluvia. It may occur, however, in habits that have never 
felt any such influences, solely as the result of the co 
servative physiological laws ever in operation, thoughit 
is more likely to arise when the system has been vitiated 
by the hypothetical cause alluded to. 

Again, when the onus of eliminating carbon from the 
system is devolved upon the liver, by diseases impairing 
this function in the lungs, it may happen that this orgaa 
is not fully competent to the task. Under such cireunm 
stances, the vicarious duty must be performed by other 
more remote organs, and if not fully performed, carbe 
retted compounds must accumulate in the system. Sach 
accumulations do occasionally take place in the liver it 
self, as well as in other organs, giving rise to fatty de 
generation of the parts involved. It is true that fatty 
degeneration is more an associate of the tubercular die 
thesis, than of tubercular deposits limited exclusively @ 
the lungs, but in whatever connection occurring, it is@ 
evidence of a defective excretion of the chemical ee 
ments of adeps. In default of a sufficient elimination a 
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these principles through the emunctories especially de- 
signed for the purpose, an increased interchange may 
take place between the atmosphere and the blood, through 
the medium of the skin, and enough oxygen be intro- 
duced to effect the combustion of the retained hydro- 
carbon. In this way may be explained the persistent and 
obstinate paroxysms of febrile excitement so constant 
in some of these affections. 

While pulmonary diseases impose upon other organs 
the duty of eliminating carbon from the system, and often 
occasion a permanent local or temporary general reten- 
tion of it, the ultimate effect is to exhaust the tissues of 
the frame generally, and progressive emaciation is a prom- 
inent feature of some of these affections. The disturbed 
balance of excretory action, the persistent dislocation of 
physiological function engender, after a time, a morbid 
consumption of hydro-carbon and other elements of nu- 
trition, and thus bring about the remarkable atrophy of 
the body. It is in this state of case, that carboniferous 
medicines, such as naptha and cod-liver oil act with 
such seeming excellency of effect; in many patients, for 
a time, arresting the emaciation and hectic fever, and 
ina few, according to authentic testimony, having even a 
more radically curative effect. The prevention of ema- 
ciation by these remedies is due to the supply of the 
chemical elements necessary to combustion, and to the 
formation of fat, while any radical benefit may be attri- 
buted to the free introduction of a healthier molecular 
base of the chyle, by which general nutrition is altered 
and improved, and plastic are substituted for aplastic 
deposits. 

While imperfect decarbonization of the blood from 
pulmonary disease entails a large amount of labor and 
often disease upon the liver, the reverse of the proposi- 
tion is equally true; protracted, or even temporary “tor- 
porof the liver,” or structural disease of any kind is 
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very sure to awaken disorder of the respiratory system. 
While diseases, primarily seated in the lungs, arouse he- 
patic difficulty and its attendant train of dyspeptic symp- 
toms, impaired digestion and biliary derangement are 
familiar and very constant precursors of pulmonary affee- 
tions. The disturbances below the diaphragm are sup- 
posed to produce disturbances above it, through the 
agency of sympathy. A patient is said to have a cough 
or difficulty of breathing from sympathy with a disorder- 
ed stomach or a deranged liver; such is the unsatisfactory 
explanation frequently given. The chemical physiology 
of the organs concerned offers, in part, a more satisfae- 
tory solution of this morbid association. A very com- 
mon and troublesome symptom of hepatic disease, one 
exceedingly annoying to the patient, and often encou- 
tered by the practitioner, is the deep and prolonged in- 
spiratory movement ealled sighing. This symptom is s 
marked and distressing in some cases as to approach the 
character of asthma, and doubtless, when it attains its 
maximum of intensity, it does constitute one of the forms 
of this affection. This sighing is not a mere emotional 
act; the deep inspirations are not mental in their origin; 
they are produced in obedience to the chemical wantsof 
the blood, and are designed to convey an increased quar 
tity of oxygen to that fluid, by which it may be relieved 
of the toxic influences of the carbon with which it is sur 
charged from diminished hepatic activity. This natural 
curative effort has been imitated by M. Tavignot, in the 
treatment of a nervous form of disease denominated by 
the French, migraine. This migraine is not a simple 
neuralgia of the head, but neuralgia ‘“‘accompanied bya 
state of physical and moral prostration, durirg which the 
blackest ideas assail the patient. During an attack o 
this, which from former experience he was led to believe 
would continue twenty-four hours, M. Tavignot was 
induced by the hope that this condition of the nervous 
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centres might result from a stasis of the blood in the 
sinuses of the brain, or from imperfect hematosis, to 
tuke several deep and rapid inspirations; and after a few 
efforts of this kind, he found himself completely relieved 
and able to resume his occupation. Other persons, simi- 
larly affected, have been in like manner relieved.” Dys- 
peptic sighing is but one of a great number of illustra- 
tions that might be given, of what may be termed the 
chemical sympathy between the liver and the lungs; illus- 
trations that simplify and solve the reciprocal etiology of 
this numerous class of affections. This chemico-vital 
pathology is not only more satisfactory in itself, but what 
is more important, it unfolds therapeutical indications 
mach more definite and precise. Keeping in view the 
great physiological purposes of the liver and lungs, their 
common or vicarious relations, the intimate connection 
between them and the other emunctories of carbonaceous 
principles, the therapeutist will be able to administer the 
powerful class of carbonagogue remedies, with a judg- 
ment and discrimination unattainable in any other way. 
The hitherto vague practical generality known as ‘the 


restoration of the secretions” 


assumes thus an intelligi- 
ble form and a practicable meaning. 

It has been very certainly ascertained that the amount 
of carbonic acid gas exhaled by the lungs is materially 
influenced by the temperature of the external air; being 
greatly increased when the temperature is very low, and 
diminishing as the mercury rises. The necessity for a 
varying production of animal heat, and the modification 
of atmospheric density explain this fluctuation. The re- 
pair and waste of the tissues remaining unchanged, a hy- 
perearbonised condition of the blood must ensue, under 
an elevated range of the thermometer, unless this be 
prevented by an increased functional activity of other or- 
gans than the lungs. In warm climates and warm 
seasons of the year, this increase of function mainly 
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devolves upon the liver and the skin; increased cutaneons 
transpiration and hepatic secretion carry off from the 
system, in high temperatures, the carbonaceous materials 
which, under opposite circumstances, find egress through 
the lungs. The hepatic secretion expels these materials 
in an unoxidized form, and thus lessens the generation of 
animal heat. Increase of function engenders an increase 





of predisposition to disease; hence, while pulmonary dis- | 


eases largely predominate in high latitudes, affections of 
the liver and other abdominal organs progressively aug- 
ment as we descend towards the equator. The increase 
of physiological duty carries with it a greater proneness 
to pathological states; this isa law of the animal economy 
to which there are very few, if any, exceptions. 

The diseases of the liver incident to warm climates, 


and growing out of this single cause, are numerous. | 


Simple functional activity may transcend the limits of 
health, and pass into irritation or the initial stage of in- 
flammation. As a consequence of this organic exalta- 
tion, bile may be formed in morbid excess, and _bilious 
diarrhea, or jaundice from redundant secretion, may et 
sue. A still higher erethism of the organ may lead toa 
partial, or complete suspension of the function, a result 
which may directly arise from inordinate excitement, or 
indirectly, from exhaustion of power by excessive action. 
Then, there may be inflammation, fibrinous exudation, 
and suppuration. Such are a few of the acute forms of 
hepatic disease. As a consequenee of more protracted 
disturbance, there may be developed the several more 
chronic forms of disease, as hypertrophy, induration, 
atrophy and other degenerations of structure. Whatev 
er be the form of the hepatic affection, whatever the 
character, or the name of the organic lesion, the first, the 
final, and the most essential effect of each and every one 
is the same, an arrest, or morbid modification of the 
great and vital offices of the gland. 
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As was remarked in reference to diseased conditions of 
the langs, that, however their nervous, vascular, and nu- 
tritive derangements might develop a diversity of symp- 
toms and sympathetic phenomena, and might hence de- 
mand a corresponding diversity of therapeutic observan- 
ces, yet, after all, their radical importance was to be 
measured by their influence upon the decarbonization of 
the blood, and that this influence should be a governing 
element in the treatment; so, in diseases of the liver, the 
offices of this organ in consuming the melanotic b!ood- 
globules and converting them into bile, in other words, 
in decarbonizing the blood, are entitled to a leading place 
in all therapeutic considerations. The special peculiari- 
ties of the several forms of morbid action possess really 
no intrinsic importance apart from their influence upon 
this single physiological function. It is necessary to 
know, and it is the purpose of pathology and pathologi- 
eal anatomy to disclose, the successive steps by which 
organic lesions affecting this function are induced; this 
knowledge is essential to the accurate administration of 
such therapeutic means as will speedily contribute to the 
restoration of normal structure and normal function. 

Some forms of hepatic disease are remediable, a few 
irremediable. In the former, during the persistence of 
the affection, the function of the organ will necessarily 
be abridged, and symptoms, not only of local suffering 
will present themselves, but remote parts, and the system 
at large will feel the joint influence of vital reactions, and 
retained excrementitious principles. The indications of 


eure in such cases are of a compound kind; such as look 


to the relief of the local exigency, and such as have for 
their object the elimination through unobstructed chan- 
nels, as the skin, kidneys and lungs, of the retained pro- 
ducts of textural metamorphosis. If the case be one of 
simple inflammation, for example, the lancet, mercury, 
and other antiphlogistics may be indicated for the topical 
3 . 
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lesion; while, for the relief of the poisoned condition of 
the general system, cholagogues, diaphoretics, diuretics, 
and even expectorants, may be called into requisition for 
their carbonagogue powers. By this composite and com- 
prehensive course of medication, all the demands of the 
case will be fully responded to, and it may often happen 
that individual substances of the materia medica will 
combine qualities and powers competent to meet both 
forms of indication. . 

In hepatic diseases, as in some others, the conserva- 
tive efforts of the system often point the path to be pur- 
sued, setting up increased and vicarious action in one 
part, to make excretory restitution for diminished action 
in another. The lungs, the skin, and the kidneys often 
spontaneously perform this office, to a limited extent, for 
the liver. 

When there is reason to diagnose an incurable form of 
hepatic disease, the treatment must necessarily be re- 
stricted to palliative remedies; and these will, for the 
most, part, consist of means calculated to allay pain, and 
other kinds of nervous disturbance, and to promote a 
compensative amount of proper excretory action. Sed- 
atives, and carbonagogues, both medicinal and ‘hygienic, 
embrace a large part of the requisite treatment. 

There are several of the acute and chronic profluvia 
of the intestinal canal that are intimately associated with 
diseased conditions of the liver, and hold towards such 
disease, the relation of either cause or effect. Such is 
the fact in reference to diarrhea, dysentery, cholera mor- 
bus, and epidemic cholera. In these diseases, with few 
exceptions, there is a diminished, or suspended condition 
of the function of the liver, and often of other organs 
concerned in kindred physiological duties. In some, this 
impaired functional energy of the carbonaceous depu- 
rants of the system is only a secondary result of the dis- 
ordered states of the intestinal canal, but in a majority of 
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n of instances, the functional lesion is primary, the intestinal 


ties, secondary. The arrest of hepatic secretion occupying 
1 for the position of the causal disease, in these several affee- 
om- tions, it is no difficult matter to render an adequate solu- 
the tion of such sequent results. Conjoined with the cessa- 
pen tion of the glandular secretion, there occurs, or exists in 
will the character of cause, an overloaded, or congested con- 
oth dition of the portal veins; this congestion, in its train, 
superinduces a similar condition of the abdominal veins 
'Va- generally, which, in its turn, awakens morbid irritation in 
ur- the arterial capillaries of the organs implicated in the 
one congestion, then increased exhalation from the mucous 
ion and other sarfaces, and finally, inflammation and ulceration 
ten The intimate connection between the venous circulation 
for of the liver, and of the kidneys and lungs, leads to a se- 
rious interruption of the functions of these latter organs; 
of whilst the well-established relations subsisting between 
re- the intestinal mucous membrane and the skin, from simi- 
he | larity of structure and intimate nervous and vascular 
id sympathy, cannot fail to involve, to a serious extent, the 
a | sanity of the important offices of this tissue. Thus, be- 
d- | sides the more obvious effects resulting from hepatic le- 
¢, | sion, expressed by the names of diarrhea, dysentery, and 
cholera, ‘‘there is, at the same time, an interrupton giv- 
la en by it to those chemical changes of the blood, and te 
h the expulsion from it of those noxious and excrementi- 
h | tious principles, which it is one of the purposes of the 
s | kidneys, liver, lungs, and skin, severally to effect.” In 
~ | malignant cholera, the entire suspension of the urinary 
| excretion is a familiar fact; whilst the diminished amount 
n | of carbonic acid exhaled by the lungs is a phenomenon 
" | ascertained by experimental observation, and at once in- 
3 | ferable from the great reduction of animal heat. The 
> same abridgment of excretory action must exist in the 
milder forms of this class of diseases, though to a less 


; appreciable extent. 
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In diseases thus compounded of local irritations arising 
from physico-vital disturbances in the portal and abdomi- 
nal vessels, and of more diffused and general lesions, 
from the retention of poisonous principles in the blood, 
the indications of cure are obviously, also, of a compound 
character. 

Retained excrementitious principles may exercise a 
deleterious influence, not only on the nervous system, but 
may serve also to maintain the profluvia with which they 
co-exist. It is the received opinion, that the acute drop- 
sical effusion connected with albuminous nephritis is a 
result of the irritation engendered in the capillary exha- 
lent vessels by the urea, which the kidneys, in their con- 
gested and‘obstructed condition, are unable to eliminate; 
disordered or suppressed menstruation leads to vicarious 
eruptions of blood; the presence of bile in the blood in 
cases of jaundice, or even a less amount of hepatic fail- 
ure, induces purpura hemorrhagica, obstinate epistaxis, 
and other hemorrhages; the poison productive of typhoid 
fever has been conjectured to cause the characteristic ul- 
ceration of Peyer’s patches in its passage from the sys- 
tem through these structures; the fetid emanations from 
decomposing animal matter are very sure to excite intes- 
tinal disturbance, as so frequently happens in the dissect- 
ing apartments of our medical schools; in the same way, 
diarrhea, dysentery, and cholera, though mainly depen- 
dent upon more direct and efficient causes, may be ag- 
gravated and prolonged, in the manner alluded to. 

The therapeutic precepts educible from these not alto- 
gether speculative pathological considerations, are suffi- 
ciently obvious. The restoration of hepatic action by 
remedies endowed with specific cholagogue powers, or by 
other remedies appropriate to the relief of the organic 
lesion leading to lesion of this function; the less radical 
auxilliary restraint of inordinate intestinal discharges, by 
opiates and astringents; the prevention and arrest of the 
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secondary vascular disturbances in the bowels and other 

parts, recognised under the name of inflammation, by the 

judicious and timely use of antiphlogistic remedies; and 

lastly, the development of revulsive and depurative ac- 

tion in the skin, lungs, and kidneys, by agents severally 

competent to these purposes; these are the remedial 

means, singly or jointly administered, according to the 
persistence and violence of the affection, which are indi- 
eated by the pathological conditions of such diseases, 
and sanctioned by the results of well-tested practical ap- 
plication. Therapeutics thus educed from a careful ap- 
preciation of ail the elements of the diseases in question, 
while enforcing the necessity of a paramount attention to 
the first link in the chain of causation, the arrest of the 
secretory action of the liver and its cause, are wholly op- 
posed to that blind and routine system of practice, hith- 
erto so prevalent, which gave exclusive regard to this 
single element. These therapeutic principles recognize 
no such exclusivism. Whilst relying mainly upon those 
carbonagogue remedies which are known, from long ex- 
perience, to be generally adequate to the restoration of 
biliary secretion, they summon to the aid of these, in cas- 
es of difficulty and danger, others that are endowed with 
analogous influences upon other excretory organs. This 
philosophical mode of medication follows up diseased 
action from its cause to its remote effects, pervades the 
whole, and failing either wholly or partially, in its radical 
efforts, attempts the cure through less direct, and vica- 
rious channels. 

The causes, pathology and treatment of the various 
idiopathic fevers are topics that have occupied the spec- 
ulation, research, and experimental inquiry of the pro- 
fession beyond all other topics embraced within the wide 
range of its investigations. Without presuming to enter 
this extensive field of doubt and hypothesis, a few plain 
and well known faets, bearing upon the doctrines of fever, 
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and at the same time, having reference to the subject- 
matter of this paper, are worthy of a brief considera- 
tion. Fevers have by some been divided into two great 
classes, according to the supposed sources of the poisons 
that engender them; these are, the koino-miasmatic, and 
the idio-miasmatic; the morbific agent, in the former class, 
being supposed to be in some way connected with veget- 
able decomposition, in the latter, with the exhalations 
emanating from animal bodies. They both occur under 
circumstances that give very reasonable probability to 
such hypotheses of causation. Carburetted compounds 
are the most abundant products of vegetable decompo- 
sition, while it is equally true that those conditions of the 
atmosphere most fertile in the production of typhous, 
and other forms of adynamic fever, are known to be gen- 
erated under circumstances, which compel the presence 
of a large amount of such chemical combinations. Pala- 
dal effluvia, the tainted air existing in close and ill-venti- 
Jated streets and alleys, where large quantities of veget- 
able matter are permitted to accumulate and decay, both 
of which must necessarily consist of carbon in some state 
of combination with oxygen and hydrogen; and human 
exhalations emanating from the persons of the sick and 
the healthy, in the confined and filthy habitations of the 
poor, and into the composition of which carbon cannot 
fail to mingle, are the several recognized sources of the 
febrile poisons. These poisons must produce their 
effects, either by a direct influence upon the nervous ex- 
pansions found upon the several surfaces of external 
relation, or by entering the bloodvessels ramifying on 
these surfaces, and impregnating and vitiating the blood, 
and through this medium, snecessively developing their 
various phenomena. ‘This latter opinion is the one enter 
tained by a large number of the profession, and affords a 
more complete and satisfactory explanation of many of 
the phenomena of fever than the former. An atmor 
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phere surcharged with a poison into the composition of 
which carbon largely enters may prove deleterious to the 
system both directly and indirectly; directly, by being ab- 
sorbed, and mingling in the current of the circulation, 
and indirectly, by displacing from the air respired, the 
amount of oxygen necessary to the elimination of the 
effete carbon constantly present in the blood as the pro- 
duct of the metamorphosis of the tissues. 

Whatever hypothesis be entertained as to the etiology 
of fever, a prominent and pervading condition attending 
this affection, in its various forms, is an arrest, or vitia- 
tion, of greater or less duration, and greater or less in- 
tensity, of the several most important secretory and ex- 
eretory processes. This arrest or impairment is univer- 
sally recognized as a potential part of the febrile combi- 
nation; it constitutes a link in the chain of morbid phe- 
nomena, the severance of which generally resolves the 
difficulty. In what consists its importance? The physi- 
ology of these secretory and excretory processes ex- 
plains, at once, the noxious influences of their pathologi- 
cal aberrations. They are the scavengers of the system, 
and when they cease their labors, poisonous and polluting 
accumulations must occur. Of these accumulations, the 
product of the natural waste of the body, and possibly of 
the poison of fever itself, carbon constitutes an impor- 
tant, if not the chief element. 

The restoration of the secretions and excretions forms 
a leading purpose of the therapeutist in the treatment of 
fever. The remedies which he administers have received 
technical names significant of their supposed powers; 
they are familiarly known as expectorants, diaphoretics, 
diuretics, and cholagogues. The chemical therapeutist, 
penetrating by his analytical inquisitions into the real and 
final purposes of these apparently diverse excretions, is 
enabled to condense these classes into one more definite. 
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and to embrace many, if not most of them, under the 
comprehensive title of carbonagogue agents. 

This view of the purposes of the excretions does not, 
it is true, cover the entire range of their physiological 
action; far from it. The kidneys and skin are known to 
be mainly engaged iu secerning the exhausted nitrogen- 
ous elements of the body, but they also separate a large 
amount of the more poisonous element, carbon. Whilst 
recognizing, to the fullest extent, the deleterious influ- 
ences of retained nitrogenous principles, as connected 
with fever, and other forms of disease, it cannot be con- 
sidered that an undue prominence has been given to the 
results flowing from the other more hurtful principle. 
The most that can be alleged is, that whilst carbon has 
been assigned its proper place in the history of morbid 
causation, and its agency insisted on, with some appear- 
ance of exglusiveness, nitrogenous etiology has not been 
fairly appreciated, and the remedies having an influence 
in the modification and elimination of principles of this 
kind rather cursorily considered. This is to some ex- 
tent true. The same may be said in regard to the inor- 
ganic or saline elements of the blood, the retention of 
which unquestionably plays an important part in the pro- 
duction of disease. The pathology and therapeutics con- 
nected with the failure of nitrogenous and saline depura- 
tion of the blood are extensive topics in themselves, and 
demand a separate consideration. In the practice of 
medicine, they cannot be sundered from carbonagogue 
medication, for remedies having a control over the ex- 
cretion of carbonaceous elements, often, at the same time, 
unload the system of increased quantities of the meta- 
morphosed proteine constituents of the body. For this 
reason, remedial agents can rarely be administered with 
the single and special purpose of effecting this or the 
other species of elimination, for they are all more or less 
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compound in their action; but the theory of their modus 
operandi may, with advantage, be separately investigated, 
with the effect of more fully elucidating the part which 
they severally enact in this composite action. 

The kidneys are the organs through which the effete 
nitrogenous matters of the system are principally expel- 
led. Diuretic medicines are generally supposed to con- 
duce to the more eopious and rapid expulsien of such 
matters. The distinction which Dr. Golding Bird very 
justly makes in this class of medicines, between those 
which mere!y increase the quantity of water evacuated, 
and those, which while effecting a like increase, also, at 
the same time, separate a larger amount of the solid con- 
stituents of the urine, is one of some interest in this con- 
nection. This very marked and constant difference of 
effect in the different articles of the class has induced Dr. 
Bird to divide diuretics into the two sub-classes of renal 
alterants or blood-depurants, and renal hydragogues; 
in the former subdivision, he places the saline or alkaline 
diuretics, in the latter, the vegetable substances endowed 
with the power of stimulating the kidneys. Now, it is 
a curious and very pertinent fact, that all the salts of the 
vegetable or organic acids, in their progress through the 
bloodvessls to the kidneys, undergo decomposition, com- 
bine with carbonic acid, and are eliminated as carbon- 
ates, by these organs. Further than this, the observa- 
tion of practitioners of medicine most familiar with the 
curative influences of the alkaline diuretics discloses the 
important therapeutic fact, that alkalis given in the form 
of carbonates are the least efficacious as renal alterants 
or blood-depurants of any of the class; thus, the carbo- 
nates of potash are much less beneficial in this capacity 
than the tartrate or the acetate. The plain and irresisti- 
ble inference from this is, that the conversion of the latter 
into the former, in their transit from the stomach to the 
kidneys, is in some way connected with their increased 
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excellency as blood purifiers. ‘Their consumption of the 
redundant carbon of the blood explains the well-attested 
advantages connected with the metamorphosis, and fairly 
entitles this portion of the class of diuretics to be ranked 
as carbonagogue agents. 

It has been stated that remedies very rarely evince a 
power exclusively limited to one excretory organ; it is 
much more commonly true, that more than one excretion 
is increased, by agents endowed with well marked energy 
of action. This various capability admits of several ex- 
planations, but there are none more satisfactory or in- 
genious than the physiological one adduced by Dr. Simon, 
He assumes as an unquestioned fact that the various ex- 
cretions are merely eliminated by their appropriate organs 
and not elaborated by them; that they pre-exist in the 
blood as products of the decomposition and decay of the 


body ‘‘and have their preordained outlets, and so fastas | 


they arise, become evolved; each, as it were, at its own 
pole of a galvanic battery. I know nothing better to 
compare this process with than the phenomena of gal- 
vanic decomposition: you see the blood distributed with 
uniform qualities throughout the whole area of the cirev- 
lation, and you see the produets of its decomposition ap- 


pearing with their characteristic sigas at the liver, the | 


kidneys, the skin; just as when you plunge the wires of 
your battery into a trough of water, you get oxygen 
evolved at one pole, and hydrogen at the other, while the 
intermediate material remains apparently unchanged. 
And to apply that analogy somewhat further, I would 
point out this for your notice; as you are quite sure ip 
decomposing water, that for every volume of hydrogen 
at one pole, there must be a corresponding half volume 


of oxygen at the other,—as you are quite sure that, if | 


the gas be not evolved, it must have spent itself oxidir 
ing the metal of that opposite wire, so with the manifes 
tations of secretion. You cannot deal with them singly; 
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if the essential ingredients of urine, bile, or sweat, be 
formed in excess, you are quite sure that certain other 
ingredients complementary to them must have been form- 
ed in excess likewise. Supposing for a moment, that 
the liver and the kidney were the only organs to be con- 
sidered, it would be a chemical impossibility for the blood 
to furnish material for one of these glands, without like- 
wise evolving, as a necessary residue of that process, the 
characteristic elements of the other secretion. As an 
obvious illustration of this, I may cite an interesting 
obsérvation by Dr. Bence Jones, respecting the diges- 
tive process: when much acid was secreted by the stom- 
ach, the urine was found to be alkaline: the excess of 
acid in the stomach was hydro-chloric, and the free alkali 
in the urine was fixed alkali and not ammonia; in extreme 
eases, the alkalinity lasted for four hours; as the free 
acid was absorbed from the stomach, the urine became 
acid; and this reaction increased, until it affected litmus 
paper intensely.” According to this very clear and scien- 
tific exposition of the mutual dependence of the several 
excretions and secretions, the development of one neces- 
sarily involves the complementary development of the 
others. Extending this exposition beyond physiological 
states of the system to conditions of disease, and the 
remedial means requisite to subvert them, there is no 
reason to doubt that the principle announced will hold 
equally good. Upon this hypothesis of excretory action, 
and the farther very reasonable hypothesis, that the pre- 
sence in the blood, of matters requiring elimination is of- 
ten alone sufficient to rouse the proper organs to increas- 
ed effort, without the aid of extrinsic influences, it may 
be fairly inferred that carbonagogue medicines, besides 
their direct action as depuratives of the effete carbona- 
ceous matters of the blood, will also indirectly but effec- 
tively contribute to the expulsion of useless nitrogenous 
elements. 
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In the treatment of disease generally, and particularly 
of acute febrile disease, the restoration of the secretions, 
either by medication, or by the critical efforts of the sys 
tem, is usually attended by a cotemporaneous mitigation 
of the most threatening symptoms. The establishment 
of free biliary secretion is esteemed especially curative, 
When febrile excitement is inordinate, and animal heatis 
largely generated, an important chemical indication of 
cure is fulfilled by the elimination of the carbonaceous 
constituents of the system, in the unoxidized form in 
which they exist in bile; by promoting this free evacna- 
tion without the action of oxygen, febrile heat may be 
very materially controlled. Hence the great value of 
that variety of carbonagogue medicines known as chola 
gogues, in the treatment of such diseases. But, there 
are some forms of febrile disease, and stages or periods 
in all forms, occasionally, in which a leading and vital 
indication is, to sustain animal heat. This important 
purpose will certainly be frustrated if the physiological 
functions of the liver be unduly stimulated, and chola- 
gogue remedies be indiscriminately administered. In 
cases of this nature, it would be well, were it possible, to 
restrain biliary action, instead of promoting it; but as we 
possess no remedies that are known to be anti-cholagogue 
in their action, the same end may probably be attained by 
arresting the peristaltic movements of the bowels by opr 
ates and other sedatives, so that resorption of bile may 
take place from the gall-bladder, ducts, and intestinal 
canal, the constituents of which, combining elsewhere 
with oxygen, will produce the desired result. The sud- 
den arrest of what is termed bilious diarrhea is very sure 


to be followed by febrile excitement, and this is the chem- | 


ical rationale of the sequence. On the same principle 
partly, no doubt, opium forms one of the most reliable 
stimulants in low forms of fever, and other exhausted 
states of the system. 
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Experimental inquiry has furnished some approxima- 
tion to an accurate estimate of the average amount of 
carbon excreted in:its several forms, by the healthy 
adult, in each diurnal period. A brief statement of the 
details and sum total of the amount thus estimated has 
been already given. Much, however, yet remains to be 
ascertained, before such estimate can be deemed suffi- 
ciently perfect, to be confidently relied on, for practical 
purposes. 

Reference has also been made to a few facts or obser- 
vations connected with the increase and diminution of 
carbonaceous excretion, by the different emunctories of 
this substance, when modified in their structure and 
functions by disease. In this field of research, very little 
has been attempted, and still less has been attained. The 
important branch of pathological investigation having re- 
ference to the precise amount of carbon thrown out by 
the skin, the lungs and the liver, in the various diseases 
of these organs, or in the various more general diseases, 
is yet almost wholly unexplored, and remains to reward 
the labors of future observers with a harvest of most 
valuable information. There are intrinsic difficulties in 
the nature of the subject, which, perhaps, no ingenuity, 
or nicety of experimental manipulation can wholly over- 
come; yet, certainly, a closer approximation to a correct 
ascertainment of some of the most important modifica- 
tions of this function by diseased action may be realized, 
than has thus far been secured. The difficulties to be 
surmounted in regard to the skin and liver, are greater 
than in regard to the lungs; they must be obviously 
greater in acute and severe forms of disease, than in 
chronic ones; in reference to the kidneys, very aceurate 
information is readily accessible, owing to the facility with 
which the secretion of these glands may be obtained, in a 
state of purity; for this reason, this special department 
of pathological inquiry ~ already been sufficiently de- 
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veloped, to afford to therapeutics the most invaluable 
aid. 

Correct chemical pathology of the kind just adverted 
to, is an essential and fundamental element of successfal 
therapeutics. But, besides this, there is something equal- 


ly indispensable, a precise knowledge of the influence of | 


medicines upon carbonaceons depuration. We may dis- 
cover that certain diseases are invariably characterized 
by an increased or diminished evolution of carbon, or by 
a transposition of the office from one organ to another, 
and yet, our efforts to correct the special aberration will 
be wholly impotent, without the aid of carbonagogue 
remedies, the powers of which have been definitely and 
clearly ascertained. Practical medicine demands for its 
successful prosecution, the possession of means of known 
and well ascertained powers, capable of being applied, 
with directness and certainty, to morbid conditions 
equally well ascertained. In this way only, can an ap- 
proach be made to specific medication, so confidently 
expected by the patient, and so little attainable by the 
practitioner. Mere general statements about the action 
of medicines, such as we find in medical works, for the 
most part, are not sufficiently precise; their broad and 
indeterminate generality robs them of definite practical 
utility, and unfits them to fulfil the more delicate indica- 
tions of disease. 

Experimental inquiry of an accurate character has been 
prosecuted, to a limited extent, in reference to the class 
of agents discussed in this paper; a cursory review of 
some of the results of this inquiry in regard to a few 
medicines may not be uninteresting. 

The opinion almost universally entertained as to the 
leading action of calomel in large and purgative doses is, 
that it possesses very certain powers as a cholagogue. 
The green color of the alvine evacuations so constantly 
ensuing upon the free administration of this remedy, has, 
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among other things, given rise to this prevalent opinion. 
Experiments.and chemical analyses conducted by a num- 
ber of very impartial observers would seem, however, to 
throw some doubt upon the question, whether calomel 
does really promote the expulsion of the biliary secretion. 
The most competent of French authorities, Trousseau 
and Pidoux, think such action but little probable. Dr. 
Franz Simon and M. Mialhe, found, after large doses of 
calomel, a great quantity of bile and biliverdine. Dr. 
Golding Bird and Professor Schonbein, explain the green 
color of the dejections, not by the presence of an in- 
creased quantity of bile, but by an alteration of the 
hematosine. Dr. John Simon entertains opinions some- 
what peculiar and original, in reference to the influence 
of all medicines upon the organs of excretion. He thinks 


‘that particular medicines increase the functions of par- 
dicular organs, not because they have any special affinity 


for those organs, but for the reason, that by their cata- 
lytic action upon the -blood, they evolve from this fluid a 
larger proportion of those materials which naterally find 
an exit from the system through such organs; he thinks 
that medicines which stimulate the excretory processes 
do so, by stimulating ‘‘that metamorphosis of their ma- 
terial which sooner or later furnishes the elements of 
discharge ; that their best stimulants are their own char- 
acteristic excretions ; that if these exist in the blood, no 
extraneous stimulation can be so effective as they, for 
exciting the organ to which they belong; that if they do 
not exist in the blood, no special stimulant of the organ 


which ought to evolve them can do more, even in its 


highest doses, than bring away from that organ the re- 
sults of an immature excretory process, admixed with 
those of inflammatory excitement.” With this view of the 
mode of all excretory development, he has reason for 
believing that calomel and other mercurial preparations 
may augment not only the hepatic, but several other 
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secretions, by accelerating the waste of the tissues, and of 
the blood, and thus furnishing the materials essential to 
their elaboration. For the purpose of still further deter- 
mining this important and mooted question of therapeu- 
tics, Dr. Michea instituted a series of accurate chemical 
analyses, the results of which are embodied in an inter- 
esting paper in L’Union Medicale. He analysed “Ist. 
the spontaneous alvine dejections of healthy men ; 2nd. 
the same substance, of a more or less green color, from 
men affected with gastro-intestinal inflammation; 3rd. 
the same resulting from various doses of calomel ; 4th. 
evacuations preduced by neutral salts and resinous pur- 
gatives.”” The conclusions fairly deducible from these 
analyses are the following ; Ist. calomel acts in a special 
and direct manner on the liver; this salt occasions alvine 
evacuations of a peculiar color, due to an excess of actual 
bile, as shown by the action of nitric acid, which points to 
the presence ofits coloring matter (biliverdine) by change 
of coloration, and of its albumen, by precipitating the 
latter. 2nd. This influence of calomel upon the biliary 
secretion is not constant. It varies according to certain 
conditions and circumstances. 3rd. The green evacua 
tions produced by calomel are more frequent with men 
than women. 4th. These evacuations have a peculiar 
consistence, viz., a viscous liquidity, somewhat like oil, 
or white of eggs beaten together. Sth. In some affections 
of ithe intestinal canal, an excess of bile, to be detected by 
re-agents, may be found in the evacuations. 6th. Spon 
taneous alvine evacuations in healthy people are quite 
free from an excess of bile. 7th. Neutral salts and re- 
sinous purgatives exercise no direct or special influence 
on the liver. The alvine dejections which they produce, 
contain no excess of bile, remaining unaltered by nitric 
acid and heat.”” These experiments, fortified by others 
equally entitled te respect, conjoined with the unquestion- 
able-curative influences of the remedy, in morbid states of 
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the liver, and in more general diseases in which hepatic 
disturbance is a prominent symptom, seem to place the 
powers of calomel as a carbonagogue, beyond all reason- 
able cavil. As such, it may be confidently relied on, 
proper regard being had to the modifying conditions 
and circumstances alluded to by Dr. Michea. 

Notwithstanding the statement of Dr. Michea that re- 
sinous purgatives are not atall cholagogue, aloes enjoys 
this reputation with the profession generally, and with 
some observers who have directed their attention very 
carefully to its precise mode of action. Among these 
may be mentioned the curious researches of Dr. Wede- 
kind, which induce the conviction that this article does 
not act directly upon the intestines, but is carried by the 
absorbents to the liver, the function of which it specially 
augments. He finds proof of this mode of action in the 
slowness of its effects, in the nature of the evacuations, 
which are bilious and have a special odor, and in the re- 
markable fact that, when taken in the form of enema, 
aloes does not irritate the lower bowels more than a like 
quantity of simple water, but, nevertheless, operates quite 
actively some eight or ten hours afterward, when absorp- 
tion and its effect upon the liver have taken place. 

A series of very accurate and elaborate experiments 
conducted by Dr. Boeker, an account of which is given 
ia the second volume of his “Beitraege zur Heilkunde,” 
and a synopsis published in the London Lancet for No- 
vember 1850, having special reference to the rea! effect of 
medicines, according to the views presented in this essay, 
is worthy of attentive consideration. This consideration 
is due to the fact that the method adopted by him mast lead 
to an increased certainty and simplicity of therapeutic 
principles, to a more accurate knowledge of the true and 
ultimate action of individual remedies, and to the prose- 
cution of further experiment in the same line of inquiry. 
Dr. Boeker has, as yet, investigated in his peculiar way 
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only a few remedies; to ascertain the action of these, he 
subjected himself as well as a large number of patients, 
to their repeated influence; a condensed account of the 
results elicited will fitly close what we have at present to 
say upon the subject of carbonagegue medicines. 

The senega snake-root, in the form of decoction, is the 
first article in the list of those submitted to examination. 
The urine passed after the free use of this decoction com- 
pared with that evacuated when the medicine had not 
been used, indicated a slight increase in the quantity of 
urea, uric acid, the phosphates, volatile salts, and extrae- 
tive matters; the increase of uric acid was especially 
marked.’ By resolving the urea and uric acid into their 
chemical elements, the precise extent to which the ad- 
ministration of senega increases the elimination of carbon 
and nitrogen by the kidneys may be ascertained. 

An examinatica of the pulmonary exhalations disclosed 
the interesting fact that the amount of carbonic acid gas 
expired, during the use of the decoction, was strikingly 
augmented, while the volume and density of the exhaled 
air were also greater. In eight hundred examinations, 
Dr. Boeker found the frequency of the pulse diminished, 
and this always in proportion to the increase in the exha- 
lation of the carbonic acid. After giving the details of 
his examination of the blood in a number of cases, by the 
microscope and by chemical analysis, he adds, ‘as the 
general result of his examinations, the decoction of sene- 
ga-root especially influences, that is, increases the e- 
halation of carbonic acid gas; thereby it increases the con 
sumption of blood-globules, and likewise the activity of 
the mucous membrane of the lungs. According to these 


results, he recommends the administration of senegail | 
diseases which are founded on a hyper-carbonized or me | 
lanotic state of the blood.” The inferences deduced from | 


these experiments in regard to the physiological action 
of senega singularly harmonize with its well-established 
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therapeutic influences, in certain morbid conditions of the 
system. Experience strongly attests its value in certain 
stages of sub-acute and chronic affections of the mucous 
membrane of the lungs. It is vaguely called a stimula- 
ting expectorant ; its real and essential mode of action 
receives a more satisfactory explanation, from the accu- 
rate cbservations of Dr. Boeker. f 

Senega is also esteemed by some eminent American 
practitioners a very valuable emmenagogue. Admitting 
the hypothesis of Dr. Lane, that one of the offices of the 
uterus is to discharge the effete carbon of the system, and 
that in amenorhea this substance accumulates in undue 
and deleterious quantity, inducing a hyper-carbonized 
condition of the blood, we can readily comprehend how 
senega may prove serviceable as a carbonagogue, cer- 
tainly increasing the elimination of carbon by the lungs, 
and probably establishing in the exhaling vessels or the 
lining membrane of the uterus an increased energy of 
action, analogous to that which it produces in the mucous 
membrane of the lungs. 

The results procured by Dr. Boeker under the admin- 
istration of colchieum, in the form of the tincture of the 
seeds, are exceedingly interesting. The solid matters of 
the urine, including the urea, uric acid, and the_salts were 
diminished in amount; he could not discover any diuretic 
effect from the remedy. This result is opposed to the 
opinion generally entertained as to the action of colchicum, 
and is accounted for by Dr. Boeker, by the increased ae- 
tionof the bowels. The carbonic acid gas exhaled by the 
lungs was, at first, slightly increased, but decreased, in a 
remarkable manner, after the remedy had been exhibited 
fora few days. This decrease was cotemporaneous with 
amarked augmentation of the secretion of bile, and was 
considered by Dr. Boeker to be due to this cause. The 
quantity of melanotic blood-globules was diminished, the 
increased secretion of bile following, or giving rise to their 
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destruction, in the hepatic system. “It results generaliy 
from Dr. Boeker’s examination that in the beginning of 
its use, the tincture of colchicum increased the exhala- 
tions of the lungs and the skin, and the secretion of the 
liver; but, by a few days ot continued use, the effect on the 
secretion of bile becomes more apparent, and ultimately 
causes a diminution of the exhalation of carbonie acid 
from the lungs.” With this clearly defined knowledge of 
the leading modes of action of colchicum, its therapeutic 
applications as a carbonagogue remedy may be directed 
with more precision than heretofore. 

During the administration of belladonna in the quantity 
of one and a half grains in the twenty-four hours, most of 
the solid matters of the urine were increased, except the 
uric acid and the non-combustible salts. This remedyis 
therefore promotive of the destructive assimilation of the 
plasma of the blood. In the earlier periods of its exhib 
tion, an increased amount of carbonic acid gas was ex 
haled by the lungs; but, when continued for some days in 
full doses, this exhalation diminished, while the secretion 
of bile and alvine evacuations were simultaneously much 
more free. ‘From the analyses and microscopical obser 
vations of the blood, it became evident that the quantity 
of melanotic blood-globules and of solid matters of the 
blood decreased, a result which is quite in accordance 
with those elicited from the examinations of urine and 
exhaled air. Dr. Boeker adds, that the use of belladonna 
promotes the secretion of the bile, and he observed an it 
crease in the alvine evacuations nine times out of ten 
cases during the administration.” 

The amount of the solid constituents of the urine was 
slightly increased, during the exhibition of the tartrateof 
antimony and potash. The proportion of carbonic acid 
gas exhaled by the lungs was greater than natural in all 
of the examinations, the inspirations less frequent, and 
the pulse slower. The blood analysed and microscopr 
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cally examined displayed always a loss of melanotic 
blood-globules, after the use of this preparation. ‘As 
the general result of these observations, the author sup- 
poses that the potassio-tartrate of antimony first influ- 
ences the blood, and thence causes many functional 
alterations, especially of the stomach, liver, pancreas, 
&e. 

Sulphur was found to induce only a very small increase 
of the solid constituents of the urine. The exhalation of 
carbonic acid gas by the lungs was, however, remarka- 
bly augmented; this effect was produced when the medi- 
cine was administered in moderate doses ; when given in 
large doses for some time, a decreased exhalation was 
observed, corresponding with an increased secretion of 
the bile. ‘The quantity of melanotie blood-globules 
diminishes in the same proportion as the exhalation of 
carbonic acid increases, and generally it is observed that 
a proportionate decrease takes place with respect to the 
solid substances of the blood, the serum, the albumen, 
the fat, the fibrin, the blood-globules and the crassamen- 
tam. These results of examinations as to the effect of 
sulphur agree very well with those obtained in the prac- 
tice of physic and known to every practitioner.” 

Observations were made by Dr. Boeker upon the inti- 
mate mode of action of several other remedies, and with 
very analogous results; those already adduced are suffi- 
cient in number and character to serve as illustrations of 
the proper method of investigating the essential action of 
medicines, and at the same time, of carbonagogue agents. 
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Aer. Il.—Aristotle and Theophrastus. Translated from the Frene} 
of M. Cap. By W. H. Cozss, M.D., of Louisville, Ky. 


Aristotle was born at Stagira, about the end of the 
fourth century before Christ. His father, Nicomachas, 
was physician to Amyntas, father of Philip, King of 
Macedon, and claimed to be descended from Machaon, 
son of Aisculapius. Left an orphan at a tender age, 
Aristotle was raised by his teacher, Proxenus. His edv- 
cation was conducted with zeal and ability, which, how- 
ever, did not hinder the young pupil from rapidly squan- 
dering his patrimony. Hethen became a soldier, and re- 
turned to Athens, where, deprived of his resources, he 
betook himself to selling medicine about the public places, 
and thus reaped the advantages of the medical knowledge 
acquired from his father and preceptor. ‘Truly it is not 
for us, as did Epicurus, to reproach Aristotle with having 
followed the occupation of an apothecary or root-gatherer, 
Theophrastus remarks that a large number of physicians 
and estimable men devoted themselves tuo the study of 
plants, and drew thence many useful medicinal agents. 
Who knows that it were not, while engaged in these re- 
searches, that Aristotle acquired the taste, and later the 
genius for natural history? 

It was at this same epoch that Plato opened at Athens 
his celebrated school of philosophy. From that time and 
during the space of almost twenty years, Aristotle became 
one of his most assiduous pupils. He himself opened a 
school, in which he contended with Socrates for the palm 
asa philosopher and an orator. Already had he devoted 
himself to philosophy, eloquence, and natural history, and 
his reputation had attained such a pitch that Philip of 
Macedon, a short time after the birth of Alexander, wrote 
to him the following celebrated letter: “Philip, King of 
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Macedon, to Aristotle, greeting: Know that there is born 
unto me a son; I thank the gods, not so much for having 
given him unto me, as for having brought him into this 
world during the time of Aristotle. I hope you will 
make him worthy to succeed me and to command the 
Macedonians.”’ Some time after the death of Plato, the 
Athenians, having declared war against Philip, he betook 


$9 


himself to Atarmé, of which his friend Hermeas was gov- 
ernor. When his friend perished by the treason and 
cruelty of Artaxerxes, the philosopher immortalized his 
memory by a beautiful piece of poetry, raised for him a 
tomb, and espoused Pythais, his sister. About the same 
period, Philip called him to his court and entrusted him 
with the education of Alexander, then thirteen years of 
age. 

The master and pupil passed together many years, in 
their retreat in a country named Nympheum, near Miéza. 
Philosophy, belle lettres, and the arts, the physical and 
natural sciences, and even medicine entered into the plan 
of his education. When Philip had perished by the knife 
of the assassin (336 years before Christ), Aristotle re- 
mained at court up to the time, when Alexander carried 
the war into Asia. By many it is pretended that he ac- 
companied him in his first expeditions, buthe hastened to 
return to Athens, where he instituted the Lyceum, and 
founded his new school of philosophy. After the death of 
Alexander, Aristotle was attacked by certain rival philo- 
sophers and fanatics, who accused him of impiety. He 
imagined that he ought not to maintain the controversy, 
and to save the Athenians, as he said, a new attack upon 
philosophy, he retired to the isle of Eubea, where he died 
at the age of 63 years. The variety, or rather the uni- 
versality, of knowledge which characterises the writings 
of Aristotle, renders peculiarly difficult the task of pre- 
senting even a simple analysis of the works of this emi- 
nentman. Nevertheless, as we are to consider him mere- 
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ly with a view to the impulse which he was known to have 
imparted to physics and nafural history, we will endeavor 
to confine ourselves to the limits which our subject pre- 
scribes. 

Physics was, at this time, an inherent constituent of 
philosophy, of which it formed one of the principal 
branches. Aristotle, a pupil of Plate, adopted for a long 
time the doctrines of the Platonic school; but his more 
methodical and less impulsive nature was always satisfied 
with hypotheses, even of the most ingenious character, 
when not founded upon the reality of the phenomena pre- 
sented; he perceived the necessity of openitg for himself 
a new path, by giving to science a more solid ground- 
work, and he did not hesitate to forsake the doctrine of 
his master and to profit by his errors. 

The philosophy of Plato evidently resembles that of 
Pythagoras. His system, that of skepticism, rests upon 
doubt of everything in nature. Aristotle, on the contra- 
ry, establishes as arule that all knowledge acquired by 
our senses when properly directed, should be regarded as 
certain, and that nothing can be taken cognizance of by 
the mind, except through the medium of the senses. 
Plato and Aristotle, we see, are the chief of the two great 
parties which have divided philosophers from antiquity 
up to the present period. The one attributed to our 
ideas an existence independent of the testimony of our 
senses, and pretended to determine from the definition of 
things as to their real nature; the other affirmed that our 
ideas have their origin in observation and experience, and 
are only born or develope themselves by abstraction. In 
these two rival camps, are ranged successively the phi- 
lisophers of all ages. With the followers of Plato, the 

idealists and realists; with the peripatetics, the nomina- 
lists and empirics. In our days the ideologists as yet 
cling to the system of Plato, while those who cultivate 
the physical sciences acknowledge that they are indebted 
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to the system of Aristotle for all they know posi- 
tively about things in nature. In this point of view, 
Lock and Newton may be regarded as the chiefs of the 
modern school of peripatetics. ‘The Italian school attri- 
buted to the elementary atoms, a definite form, which 
however did not rest upon a real base. Aristotle did not 
acknowledge the existence of this hypothetical figure 
thus given to the primitive particles of matter. While he 
admitted the four elements of Empedocles and Hippo- 
crates, he added to them a fifth, which he called Ether, 
an immaterial principle, which he supposed to be perpe- 
tually in motion around the earth, considered as a com- 
mon centre. This is the first idea of the system of 
whirlwinds. Like Empedocles, he resolved bodies into 
a number of elements; but he believed that even while in 
astate of combination, they possessed the original pro- 
perties of the principles composing them. Finally, he 
attributed to the influence of the earth, as the heaviest of 
the elements, the tendency recognized in bodies to move 
towards a common centre, and to fire as the lightest, and 
in view of its radiation from the centre towards the cir- 
cumference, all tendency contrary to that which we term 
gravity. Do we not perceive even here the germ of the 
theory of gravitation, and of the expansive power of heat? 

Hippocrates had demonstrated that experience is the 
only means of arriving at, in science, certain results. 
Upon this principle Aristotle laid the foundation of his 
new philososhy ; but, to make an application of it, he 
must discover a surer royte than that trodden by the 
philosophers who preceded him. See by what a train of 
reasoning he attained this route. The soul acquires no 
knowlede¢e without the intervention of the senses, whose 
office it is to put in communication with external objects. 
From the facts thus acquired, are framed the opinions 
which constitute the sciences. We must then commence 
by observing bodies in nature, and the phenomena apper. 
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taining to them; but the senses being subject to error, 
the mind has need of rules to govern it in the midst of 
the impressions which it ‘perceives ; hence the necessity 
of subjecting the senses to a proper method of observa- 
tion, and of directing the mind to those processes of 
reasoning which render error impossible. This last 
operation constitutes a branch entirely different from 
philosophy, of which Aristotle may be considered the 
founder and which bears the name of Logic. These 
starting points onee established, the philosopher of Sta- 
gira conceived the project of constructing upon a new 
plan, the entire edifice of science. The basis of this 
edifice should be the history of nature. The first thing 
to be accomplished, was to assemble the material for the 
researches which belong to it; before the time of Aristotle 
these materials were but few. The preceptor of Alexan- 
der taught his pupil that the most brilliant trophies 
of his conquest would be to colleet the natural productions 
of the countries, into which he carried his arms, to sub- 
serve the progress of natural history. His glorious 
expedition having opened to the Greeks the gates of 
India, Persia and Egypt, and having multiplied their re- 
lations with the East, the young conqueror collected ata 
great expense, throughout all the countries he had sub- 
dued, the natural productions, but more especially the 
animals which inhabit them, and sent them to Aristotle. 
According to the testimony of Pliny, many thousands of 
persons were charged with collecting these objects, and 
we are assured that enormous sums (about three millions 
of our currency) were expended upon them. Thus 
Aristotle found himself placed in the most favorable 
circumstances for enriching natural history by a crowd of 
discoveries. 

The history of animals is that branch of natural history 
which owes most to the works of Aristotle, that which he 
created, so to speak, and to which he devoted himself 
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with the most perseverance and success. Before him, 

this science did not exist. In ancient Greece, zoology 

was less a subject of study for philosophers than for 

artists, who in it sought for symbols and emblems, and 
represented certain divinities under the figure of animals 

consecrated to them. Democritus, Empedocles and cer- 

tain other anatomists had studied a small number of 
beings, in an isolated point of view, but they had con- 

sidered their nature merely in a practical manner, where- 
as Aristotle laid the foundation of a general and complete 
science. Not only did he penetrate into the details of 
zoology but he considered it as a whole, in an elevated 
point of view, and made it rather the history of the 
animal kingdom than that of an individual species; he 
classified the facts as observed, following the different 
organs and their functions, and by comparing them one 
with another, he created the science of comparative 
anatomy. Besides the regular researches and numerous 
observations peculiar to himself, he applied himself to 
refuting a crowd of prejudices relative to natural history; 
by this, I do not mean that he never committed any error 
himself, but that it should induce us the more readily to 
pardon them in him, although he has sometimes been re- 
proached with a want of method, yet it is certain that he 
is the first who introduced order and shed light abroad 
among the numeroas objects which he studied. Accord- 
ing to Cuvier, the principal divisions which he established 
inthe animal kingdom are recognized even in our day, 
and he has pointed out a number to which we have lately 
retnrned, after having very improperly discarded them. 
Let us add to this homage, rendered to Aristotle by one 
of our greatest naturalists, that of Buffon, “i do not be- 
lieve,’ says he, ‘it would be possible to reduce to a smaller 
number of terms, all we have to say upon this subject.” It 
required a genius like his, to preserve as much order 
and perspicuity. This work appears to my eyes asa 
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table of information collected, with the greatest care, from 
many thousands of works filled with descriptions and 
observations of every variety. It is the most scientific 
abridgement ever yet made, and even when we take it for 
granted that Aristotle borrowed from the books of his 
time what he put in his own, the plan of the work, his 


distribution, the choice of the examples, the justness of 


his comparisons, a certain turn in his ideas, which] 

should call the philosophical character, do not permit us 
to doubt for a moment that he himself was far richer 
than those from whom he borrowed. 

Aristotle had written apon plants, two works entitled 
the “Theory of vegetables,” which have not descended to 
us. The study of plants having been the object of his 
first labors, it is evident he had no opportunity of making, 
in the vegetable kingdom, the useful discoveries which 
his pupil Theophrastus afterwards collected. Linnzus 
has considered him a botanist, in dedicating to him, under 
the name of Aristotelia, an elegant shrub growing in Chiil. 
Aristotle was impressed with the idea that the whole raee 
of natural beings constitutes an uninterupted line, pro- 
gressive from the simple to the PS ee ae and even that 
this series passes from inanimate beings to vegetables and 
animals. He compared with plants certain marine ant 


} 


nals, and 


insects, from which it is possible to remove 
many members without rendering life extinct. He 
— according to the doctrines of the diy, that 
vegetables were warm and dry because they are born of 
the earth and the sun is their futher; it is for this reason, 
says he, that the most fragrant flowers and savory fruits 
are produced by the richest soils, and those most exposed 
to the burning sun. 

This philosopher bestowed much study upon the writ- 
ings of Hippocrates, and in medicine possessed a vast 
amount of knowledge, Diogenes Leertius attributes to him 
many works on therapeutics which are lost at the present 
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day. Many good precepts of practice are scattered here 
and there throughout his writings; he has also given 
much useful information upon the uses of medicines. 

But however comprehensive the history of nature may 


‘be, this undertaking could not satisfy a genius so ardent, 


go universal, so indefatigable as that of Aristotle. By 
turn, meditating upon each branch of human knowledge, 
he seemed to embrace the whole of them in his vast 
mind. Emerging from the depths of philosophy and 
metaphysics, he enters upon physics properly so called, 
zology, botany and medicine. To him was reserved the 
honor of shedding light upon a crowd of points entirely 
unknown to his first studies, and of imposing upon human 
reason, as upon the sciences, belles-lettres and the arts, 
acode of precepts eternal and imperishable. Thus it is 
he wrote upon politics, from which he deduced general 
principles, by comparing the one with the other, the con- 
stitutions of all the governments known at that epoch. In 
his work on poetry, he, for the first time, established the 
theory of the arts, as reducible to the single principle, the 
imitation of nature, and fixed the true rule of taste, from 
the wr:tings of Homer, the chefs d’ceuvres of tragedy among 
the Greeks, and from the best works of cotemporary poets. 
His rhetoric contains (upon every species of literature,) 
the most luminous views, the truest ideas, and there it is 
we find the germ of all, that has ever since been written 
upon belles-lettres and the arts. In his logic, he directs 
the march, the advance of reasoning, marks out for it a 
sure path, and pursues sophistry even in its most specious 
windings. His moral philosophy presents an analysis full 
of subtlety and of sagacity, of all the thoughts peculiar to 
the human mind, every virtue, every vice ; in a word, in 
the sciences he amassed an incalculable treasure of facts 
and observations, laid the foundation of the animal king- 
dom and comparative anatomy, and extended and perfec- 
ted physics ; in philosophy he created logic, proclaimed 
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the principle of human knowledge, established the theory 
of the arts, shed light upon politics and moral philosophy, 
and everywhere imposed principles which will ever be 
considered as one of the most brilliant results of the 
human mind. 

The genius which reared monuments so stupendous 
and so diverse, was assuredly one of the most eminently 
philosophic that has ever appeared. The most striking 
characteristic, in fact of the talent of Aristotle, is his 
faculty of generalization. He observes with care, com- 
pares with sagacity, and is constantly seeking to conform 
isolated facts to points considered in a general view. His 
style, as remarkable for its clearness and precision as for 
the abundance of the ideas, bears upon it the impress of 
this habit of generalization. He never wrote anyting 
useless. His style is that of an elevated reason, but cold 
and without enthusiasm. It is simple, exact, correct, and 
full of information. In it judgment and experience ocen- 
py a higher stand than the imagination. Less graceful 
and refined than that of Plato, less elegant but equally 
pure with that of Theophrastus, we may regard it as the 
model of the philosophic style, and of the art of express- 
ing general principles as the most complete details of the 
science. The destiny of Aristotle, his writings and his 
school are circumstances worthy of remark. Almost dei- 
fied during his life, statues were raised to him, and his 
countrymen instituted in his honor, triumphal fetes. But 
soon after his death, his doctrines were altered; Theo- 
phrastus his pupil and immediate successor was almost 
the only one, who preserved it in all its purity. Whether 
other schools and other teachers, favored by their actual] 
existence, had attracted to themselves the entire attention 
of their contemporaries, or, with their usual fickleness, 
had grown weary of the success of the peripatetic 
school, it is certain that the writings of the philosopher of 
Stagira by degrees fell into a sort of oblivion; up to the 
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time when the Romans began to interest themselves in 
philosophy, the world seemed to have entirely lost sight 
of them, nevertheless his doctrines did not regain their 
proper stand till the time of the Arabs, who, in the middle 
ages, introduced them into Europe. From that moment 
they were espoused far and wide; they penetrated into 
all nations, they were taught in all the sciences, so much 
so, that during twenty centuries, in the words of Laharpe 
“the boundaries of the mind of Aristotle seemed to be 
also the boundaries of the human mind.” 

It was not for the mere reason that Aristotle was 
skilled in pharmacy or practical medicine, that we have 
bestowed our attention, perhaps too long, upon the life 
and works of this eminent man, but because, on the one 
hand, the extent, the variety of his knowledge and of his 
discoveries would not allow us to speak more briefly, and 
on the other, it was important, with a view to our subject, 
to prove that the true origin of the natural sciences may 
be traced back to the peripatetic school. What Aristotle 
achieved for zoology, Theophrastus continued for vege- 
tables and in part for the mineral kingdom. 
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Results of the Use of Chloroform in 9000 cases at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. By Mr. Skey.—One of the 
most interesting questions connected with the subject of 
operative surgery relates to the use of anesthetic agents 
employed for the purpose of suspending the function of 
sensation. This question has assumed a moral, as well 
as a medical type. It has been urged, that sensation is 
a natural function of the living organism, and that to sus- 
pend it by artificial agency is to set at nought the ordin- 
ances of nature; and that man is born to suffering, as 
evidenced by the sensibilities of his body. If the sound- 
ness of this argument be admitted, it would be difficult 
to draw a line which would define the boundary at which 
moral and immoral suffering meet; or to say, in what 
form of suffering our remedial agents may be justifiably 
resorted to. The sensibilities of our frame are not given 
us by nature to the end of promoting pain, but to enable 
us to avoid it. Corporal suffering is no part of the dis- 
cipline of the mind; nor can it even be generally asserted 
that its excess exercises a salutary influence on the char- 
acter. Every movement of our body instinctively points 
to the avoidance of bodily suffering; why, therefore, 
should we not as readily and unobjectionably employ the 
agency of anesthetic medicines for the purpose of sus- 
pending bodily pain, under the circumstances of an 
otherwise painful operation, as we endeavor to mitigate 
the bodily suffering of any other patient cast down ona 
bed of sickness? Will not the objection to the anesthetic 
action of opium to a region affected by a neuralgic pain 
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or to the system genernlly, hold as strongly as that of 
another agent of the same principle given to avert the 
pain of an operation? 

The medical arguments against the use of anesthetic 
agents have a somewhat better foundation. That great 
and sudden determination to the brain, and an unnatural 
circulation of venous blood, result from their employ- 
ment, is undeniable. 

It is undeniable, if the quantity administered be large, 
and long continued, that symptoms resembling those of 
apoplexy present themselves, in the form of extreme 
congestion of the vessels of the face, stertorous respira- 
tion, and total insensibility; and it cannot be denied that 
occasionally its full administration leads to headache, ver- 
tigo, and languor of some days duration; and cases are 
recorded in which death itself has followed in the course 
of an hour or more after its employment. It must be 
observed, however, in pursuing this question in strict 
accordance with the laws of evidence, that we have no 
proof, in the cases above referred to, that death was the 
direct effect of the supposed cause. The parties admin- 
istering it were not fully experienced in the mode of its 
application. They entertain the opinion that death was 
referable to it, while it cannot be disputed that the fatal 
issue may be attributable to other causes: and, in one 
example, it appears more reasonable to refer the death of 
the individual to a suspension of the function of respira- 
tion by violence, than to any obnoxious agent circulating 
through the lungs, or brain. On the other hand, the re- 
cords of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital point to its success- 
ful administration in upwards of 9000 cases; in not one 
of which, including the aged and the young, the healthy, 
the infirm and the asthmatic, has its emyloyment left a 
stain on its character, as an innocuous agent of good. 
Under all circumstances, its careful employmeut may be 
unhesitatingly resorted to in all cases, excepting only 
such as are marked by determination to the brain of an 
apoplectic type; secondly, under circumstances of great 
and serious exhaustion from loss of blood; and, thirdly, 
in diseases of the heart. In these conditions of the sys- 
tem, it is perhaps better avoided. 

The agent in general use is chloroform, and one word 
may be added as to its administration. It appears indis- 
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putable that its influence on sensation precedes that on 
consciousness. I have employed it on several oceasions, 
in which a patient has been conscious of all that has been 
passing around, and yet who has declared himself to 
have been totally insensible to pain. This state of his 
system has arisen from the moderate use of the agent, 
ample, indeed, for al) purposes of utility, though some- 
what difficult to regulate in quantity sufficient for the 
required object. 

I prefer its gradual administration. I do not think it 
desirable to exclude atmospheric air, employed as a dila- 
ent during the process of inhalation. Its influence should 
be gradual, not sudden. I consider its application through 
the medium of a cambric handkerchief laid on the faee, 
preferable to the use of instruments made for the purpose 
of excluding atmospheric air, and food should be rigidly 
avoided before its administration, otherwise sickness will 
frequently follow. 

Against the occasional convictions or objections of 
others to its employment, I place the strong, and to my 
own mind the unanswerable fact, that it has been suecess- 
fully used in so large a number of cases in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital since the period of its introduction; that 
these cases have been indiscriminately taken, and that its 
objections have not yet made their appearance before the 
observant eyes of the medical staff of that institution, 
either by promoting danger during the operation, or pro- 
tracting the recovery of the patient after it. In one class 
of cases its employment is especially applicable, viz, in 
that form of disease in which the pain of an operation is 
the chief warrant for its nonperformance, and in which 
the recovery from a chronic disease is left to nature, 
that might be greatly hastened by the hand of art; such, 
for example, as the removal of a piece of dead bone. 

Up to the period of the introduction of chloroform, a 
surgeon was very unwilling to subject a patient to the 
painful process of sawing and chipping away portions 
of dead bone, with a view to reach the medullary cavity, 
because the operation was both a painful and protracted 
one. ‘The consequence was, that an hospital bed was oc- 
cupied by a patient thus affected, for many months, to 
the exclusion, perhaps, of three or more claimants, who 
would have successively occupied it. But by the aid of 
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chloroform the operation is now performed unconsciously 
to the patient, and the period of his recovery greatly 
abridged. With the three exceptions above mentioned, 
i cannot hesitate in strongly recommending its adminis- 
tration in all cases of large surgical operations; believ- 
ing its discovery to be the greatest blessing conferred on 
the profession of surgery during the last century; and 
although I have seen its employment pushed, on many 
occasions, apparently to the verge of apoplexy, I cannot 
say, even in such examples, that the good has not largely 
predominated.— Operative Surgery. 





Value of a Chemical and Microscopical Examination of 
the Urine as a means of Diagnosis mm Renal Diseases.— 
Dr. Geo. Johnson makes the following just remarks on 
this subject in an interesting paper in the London Journal 
of Medicine (Feb. 1851):— 7 

“None,” he says, ‘but those who have paid much at- 
tention to the diseases of the kidneys, and to the means 
of distinguishing one form of disease from another, can 
form an estimate of the true value of the information to 
be derived from a chemical and microscopical examina- 
tion of the urine. It may safely be affirmed, that a 
microscopical examination of the urine is, in general, 
as necessary for the formation of a correct opinion in 
eases of renal disease, as a physical examination of the 
chest is for the exact diagnosis of diseases within that 
eavity. To determine the true nature of disease in the 
kidney, and to form a probably correct judgment as to 
its course and termination, it is not sufficient merely to 
ascertain that albumen is present in the urine, that the 
specific gravity of the secretion is abnormal, and that 
moulds of the uriniferous tubes may be detected by the 
microscope. These signs may each and all be present in 
a given case; but a more precise examination of the cir- 
cumstances is necessary for the formation of a correct 
diagnosis. The mere enumeration of these signs, such 
as is very commonly given in reporting cases of renal 
disease, will as little enable a practitioner to ascertain the 
true nature of disease in the kidney, as would a simple 
report of a patient having cough, with dyspnea, expec- 
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toration, and a sound produced by the mixture of air and 
liquid in the air-tubes, suffice for the exact diagnosis of 
disease in the lung. In both imstances, the signs must be 
exactly observed, and correctly reported; otherwise no 
sound opinion ‘an be based upon them. 

“It is well known that diseases of the kidneys are 
amongst the most frequent of those which destroy life, 
and that some forms of renal disease are curable, while 
others are almost eertainly fatal. In many of the most 
obvious eireumstances, all the forms of renal disease are 
alike; and it is only by a careful attention to differences, 
which, however minute, may yet be readily and certainly 
appreciated, that we can hope to distinguish one disease 
from another, or to give a confident opinion as to the 
probable course and termination of a case. 

“The microscopical examination of the urine is much 
facilitated by placing it in a conical glass, which will eon- 
tain about three or four ounces. The fluid should be al- 
lowed to stand for a few hours before examination. I 
usually put it in the glasses at night, and examine it with 
the microscope on the following morning. This delay is 
not necessary if the sediment is abundant; but in many 
cases, wlien the sediment is small in quantity, it is quite 
essential that time should be allowed for its deposition to 
take place. A small quantity of the lower part of the 
liquid should then be removed with a pipette, and placed 
ina shallow cell for microscopical examination.”—Am. 
Jour. Med. Sci. 





Vaccination as a Preventive of Small-pox.—Dr. Alexan- 
der Knox concludes a highly interesting paper on the 
existing state of our knowledge of vaccination and revac: 
cination as preventive of small-pox (Lond. Journ. Med., 
Dec. 1850), with the following practical deductions, sug- 
gested by a careful reconsideration of the subject, and 
which are well calculated to reassure confidence in the 
protective influence of cow-pox. 

‘‘1. It appears to have been satisfactorily demonstra- 
ted, that secondary vaccinations have succeeded in a con- 
siderable proportion of the cases in which they have been 
resorted to. 
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2. It also appears that small-pox has prevailed of late 
years to an increased extent. 
~ 3. The results in question have been attributed, partly 
to a dimution of energy in the vaccine infection, caused 
by repeated transmission through the human subject, and 
partly to the alleged tendency of the immunity conferred 
by cow- pock, to wear out of the system, after an uncer- 
tain period from the date of vaccination. 

4. Both the success of revaccination, and the increased 
prevalence of casual small-pox, appear, however, to have 
been exaggerated in the popular belief; and, at any rate, 
the facts seem explicable, in a great measure, without 
resorting to the hypothesis just stated, by attributing 
them in part to the imperfect performance, or the entire 
neglect of vaccination; in part to the temporary tendency 
to increased diffusion, at distant and uncertain periods of 
time, which characterizes all epidemic diseases; and, final- 
ly, to peculiarities of constitation, which render many 
iudividuals absolutely insusceptible of being protected 
against a secondary attack, either by vaccination or by 
inoculated or natural small- -pox. 

5. It has been proposed to re-introduce variolous inoc- 
ulation as a certain remedy for the occasional failure of 
vaccination; but the superior efficacy of the practice is 
not only questionable, but its indiscriminate employment 
has been proved to be dangerous, and destructive of hu- 
man life, and is therefore highly to be deprecated. 

6. Revaccination, however, may be prudently re- 
commended, not only as innocuous in itself, bui also, on 
various grounds, as positively advantageous, even by 
those who question the gradual extinction of the protec- 
tive influence of cow-pock. 

It does not appear that genuine vaccination has lost 
any of the efficacy which at any time really apper- 
tained to it; and it still remains to be demonstrated that 
it is not ¢ apable of conferring, to the end of life, com- 
plete immunity from the horrors of small- -pox, on a large 
majority of all the individuals fully submitted to its in- 
fluence. 

8. Even where vaccination fails to prevent a secondary 
attack, the consecutive disease, in general, assumes a mild 
and modified form, although, in some instances, it may be 
sufficiently severe to leave the countenance marked with 
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scars, and still more rarely to terminate in death: but fa- 
tal cases from secondary small-pox do net seem to be 
more frequent after vacemation than after a primary at- 
tack of the natural disease. 

9. On the whole, it is respectfully maintained that cow- 
pock, imparted in the most efficient manner of which it is 
capable, by vaccination, and, under certain circumstances, 
by revaccination, is the most eligible safeguard within 
our power against small-pox; and that it will prove effect- 
ual in most constitutions, not inherently insusceptible of 
protection, by any means whatever.”—1Ibid. 





On the Treatment of Itche By MM. Bazin and 
Bourguignon.—M. Bazin, physician to the St. Louis, 
in a recent report, furnishes an account of the trials he 
has made of the various means of treating the itch, and 
of the definitive results he has arrived at. Ile states 
that, at the time of his appointment in 1847, the medium 
time occupied in treating the disease by the sulphuro- 
alkaline ointment applied to the wrists and insteps, togeth- 
er with sulphureous baths and fumigations, was fourteen 
days; but that since he has caused the entire body to be well 
rubbed with it (rubbing with extra force those parts the 
acari specially infest), the patients are dismissed cured in 
two or three eays. Some practitioners who have adopt- 
ed the plan have erred in its application by leaving some 
portions of the body unrubbed, or by continuing the frie- 
tion as long as any itching was pereeived. In the first 
case the disease reappears; while in the other, by pro- 
longing the frictions beyond the time necessary to destroy 
the acari, and the vitality of their ova, other eruptions 
are induced which give rise to great itching. This iteh- 
ing and eruption, occurring after the employment of two 
complete frictions, furnish an indication to desist instead 
of to continue; and if they do not then disappear, they 
may be relieved by tepid baths. 

There are cases, however, in which, from the existence 
of great abundance of pustules, the sulphuro-alkaline 
ointment would excite too much pain, or in which the pa- 
tients have such an invincible repugnance to its smell, 
that we should resort to some other substance; and M. 
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Bazin finds, by numerous trials, that the dard and oil, 
which form the base of all antipsoric preparations, if em- 
ployed in general frictions, either together or separate, 
will effect a cure, only from four to six, instead of two, 
frictions being required. Another ointment recently tried, 
containing chamomile, cures in three frictions, soothes the 
itching instantly, and does not give rise to any secondary 
eruption. It is composed of equal parts of fresh chamo- 
mile, olive oil, and lard. 

M. Bourguignon, in his recent prize essay, prefers the 
staphisagria to any other remedy. He adds 300 parts to 
500 of lard, stirring the powder into the boiling lard, and 
keeping up a temperature of 100° C. for twenty-four 
hours. After straining, a little essence may be added. 
Baths should be taken before and daring the treatment, 
and the frictions should be made four times a day, the 
eure being completed by the fourth day.—British and 
Foreign Med. Chirurg. Rev., Jan. 1851, from Am. Journ. 
Med. Sci. 





Femoral Aneurism cured by Compression.—Mr. Smyly 
communicated to the Surgical Society of Ireland, Novem- 
ber 23, 1850, the following case of femoral aneurism, suc- 
cessfully treated by compression:— 

“Patrick O’Gorman, aged 48, a schoolmtster, came 
ander my care in April, 1847, three years and a half ago. 
He stated that, in August, 1846, eight months before I 
saw him, when walking at his ordinary gait, he suddenly 
lost, ina great measure, the use of his right leg, and 
with great difficulty got on half a mile further. Next 
day he could not put his foot under him, or leave his bed. 
He suffered intense pain in the middle of the thigh, in 
the knee, and down the outside of his leg. It was so se- 
vere as to prevent him leaving his bed for a week. It 
then abated, but has returned occasionally, with more or 
less severity ever since. He is a married man, sober, 
and well conducted. He was admitted into the Meath 
Hospital on the 14th of April, 1847. A pulsating tu- 
mour, the size of an egg, having all the characteristics of 
aneurism, existed in the lower part of the middle third of 
the right thigh. His general health was good. There 
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was excitement of the circulation, and a slight bruit de 
soufflet at the heart. In consultation with my colleague, 
it was determined to treat this case by compression, so 
applied as not to interrupt completely ‘the flow of blood 
in the femoral artery. The patient being bled, and con- 
finement to the recumbent position being strictly enjoin- 
ed, pressure was made at two different points alte ‘rately, 
by means of two clamps—one applied to the external 
iliac artery, the other to the femoral. This treatment 
was persevered in with more or less assiduity for nearly 
three months, with no other advantage than a diminution 
in the size of the tumor. Weary of the restraint, he de- 
sired to leave the hospital; and as he fully understood 
the use of the instruments, and the plan to be pursued, 
he was permitted to go out. He was then appointed 
scheolmaster to the National School at Blackrock, and 
continued to fulfil his arduous duties for about three 
months, when, having walked a distance of two miles, he 
suddenly felt a severe pain in the tumor, extending down 
the leg. ‘The pain continued unabated for two days, and 
then gradually subsided. Seven days after the ocecur- 
rence of the severe pain, he called upon me. On exam- 
ining the tumor, all pulsation had ceesed. This he found 
to have taken place two days ago, the contents of the tu- 
mor to have become consolidated, and all pain to have 
disappeared. Three months after the cessation of pul- 
sation, [had an opportunity of examining the patient: 
the tumor, though diminished in size, was still to be felt 
about as large as a walnut, and very hard. 

“November 15, 1850, I called upon him, and found him 
in the enjoyment of good health, equal to perform the 
duties attendant upon the management of a large school. 
A very small hard tumor is still traceable at the seat of 
the aneurism, and pain is sometimes felt down the outside 
of the leg. On examining the heart and large arteries, 
no morbid sound is audible; they are apparently free 
from disease.” 

Reflections.—ist. When we consider the protracted 
period required to accomplish a cure in this case, we 
learn not to abandon hopes of a cure when our eflorts are 
baffled, and prove unavailing, even for six months. 

2d. We find the excitement of the circulation and the 
bruit de soufflet to subside and disappear on the cure of 
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> 
the aneurism just as similar sympathetic affections are 
relieved when the cure is affected by ligature. This case, 
then, meets the objection urged against the treatment by 
compression—viz., that disease of the heart is more like- 
ly to attend it than when a ligature is applied; for we see 
the same beneficial result follow the cure of the aneurism 
in this as in those cases cured by ligature — Dublin Med. 
Press, December 11, 1350, trom Am. Jour. Med. Sci. 





Two Cases of Popliteal Aneurism snecessfully treated by 
Compression. By James R. Wood, M. D., one of the 
Surgeons to Bellevue Hospital—Case 1. John Morgan, 
aged thirty, born in Ireland, carpenter, admitted into 
Bellevue Hospital, December 29th, 1849. He is tem- 
perate in his habits, and has enjoyed good health. While 
at work, twelve months ago, the scaffolding on which 
he was standing gave way, and he fell to the ground, 
striking his left leg over the popliteal space on an up- 
right piece of timber. Inflammation and swelling follow- 
ed, and the part was very painful; under proper treat- 
ment, these symptoms disappeared in eight or ten days, 
leaving a small hard tumor, which has since remained, 
slowly increasing in size. This tumor is the size of a 
small orange, is nearly globular in shape, and has a very 
firm feel. Strong pulsations can be felt when the fingers 
are placed over it; these pulsations are synchronous with 
those of the heart, and cease when compression is made 
on the femoral artery above it; at the same time the ta- 
mor diminishes somewhat in size. A faint aneurismal 
thrill can be heard at times by applying the ear to the 
part; this ceases with the pulsations. Pulsation and the 
thrill return, and the tumor regains its size as soon as 
pressure is removed. Slight pain is sometimes felt in 
the affected part. 

Commenced treatment January 23, 1850, by compres- 
sion, using alternately Dupuytren’s instrument and the 
thumb. Patient was able to bear the compression twen- 
ty-five minutes at the first application; second, thirty; 
third, thirty-five; the thumb being used in the intervals, 
which varied from ten minutes to half an hour. Very 
soon after the instrument was applied, the temperature 
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is 
of the limb fell two or three degrees, but in the course 
of three hours the natural heat was restored. 

Jan. 24th.—Compression has been constantly kept up 
since yesterday; patient is able to bear the instrument 
thirty minutes this morning without much pain; no pul- 
sation felt in the tumor since half-past 3 o’clobk this 
morning; treatment is borne well; no untoward symptom; 
pressure slightly moderated. 

Jan. 25th.—Treatment continued. Last night, at half- 
past 11 o’clock, patient complained of pain in his back, 
and was very restless; pulse sixty-three per minute, and 
moderately tull; tongue clean: functions regularly per- 
formed. Ordered sulph. morph. one-sixth of a grain, after 
which he was in a great measure relieved, and slept three 
hours; bears treatment much better than yesterday; in- 
strument borne an hour without pain; no pulsation. 

Jan. 2 th —Treatment still continued; pressure mod- 
erated so as to be borne three heurs without Inconven- 
lence; leg slightly swollen; still of natural temperature; 
t braneh of one of the internal articular arteries can be 
fe ‘It pulsating on tl 





g he inner side of the knee. This branch 
is enlarge: l, oe is the size of or larger than the radial 
utery. No pulsation has been felt in the anterior or 
pos terior tibial arteries since treatment was commenced. 

Jan. 27th,—No change of consequence since yesterday; 
slight compression borne six hours without pain. Leg 
not so much swollen as yesterday; small arterial branch- 
es sy be felt pulsating on both sides of the tumor. 

Jan. 31 t.——Nc » change since last date of consequence; 
the tumor has sensibly diminished in size; collateral cir- 
culation appears to be growing stronger. The arterial 
branch inside the knee has increased in size somewhat; 
the nairwnen is still kept on to make slight compression. 

Fel. Ist.—A graduated compress and roller bandage 
applie d se id of the instrument. The roller was car- 
ried from the toes to the thigh. Patient allowed to walk 
a little. 

Feb. 10th.—Compress and roller still ke pt on; tumor 
very much diminished in size. The veins of the affected 
lee are larger than those of the other side. There seems 
to be some obstruction to the return of blood above the 
knee. Patient allowed to walk around the ward, and 
back and forward in the hall adjuining. He has no pain, 
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but says the knee joint feels a little stiff, and that the foot 
feels numb sometimes. There is no pulsation yet felt 
in either of the tibial arteries. 

Feb. 20th.—All treatment discontinued except restric- 
tion in exercise; tumor nearly absorbed; a vestige merely 
remaining; veins still continue enlarged, but are not so 
much so as at last date. The sensation of numbness has 
almost entirely disappeared. 

During the whole treatment the ordinary hospital diet 
has been allowed in moderate quantities. The appetite 
has been good, digestion and the other functions have 
been performed with perfect regularity. 

Iam indebted to my house-surgeon, Dr. Loving, and 
Dr. Loines, house-surgeon of the second surgical de- 
partment, for their assistance in the treatment of this 
ease. 

Case 2.—A B , aged 33, N. Y., carman, in- 
temperate, has had syphilis, for which he was treated 
with mercurials. He first noticed a small tumor behind 
the left knee, one month since, accompanied with slight 
pain, which he attributed to a violent jamp. This did 
not trouble him much, and was almost forgotten, unil at 
the end of the week, when another leap, and a slip upon 
around stone, were followed by great pain, and steady 
increase of the swelling, te “compelled him to apply 
for medical relief; the case was readily recognized by his 
physician, Dr. Leveridge, but on account of the influ- 
ence of his previous habits upon the nervous system, 
when he became confined to the house, treatment for the 
eure of the aneurism was delayed until this day, June 28, 
1850. The tumor is at prese nt larger than a goose-egg, 
the pain is great, shooting down the leg at each pulsation, 
and constantly enhanced by the excessive edema of the 
limb below the knee. General health, average; pulse, 
eighty-eight; respiration, twenty-four. 

The plan of cure is, as in the case of Morgan, to inter- 
rupt entirely and constantly, the primary current of blood 
tothe aneurism, by the use of Dupuytren’s compressor 
to the middle-of thigh, alternating with pressure by the 
thumb to the artery, at the rami pubis. With this view, 
pressure by the instrument was first applied at 9 o ’clock 
forty minutes, A. M., and continued thirty minutes, when, 
on account of the pain caused by it, the circulation was 
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confined by the thumb at the rami pubis, and the pres. 
sure by the instrument taken off twenty minutes, after 
which it was re- applied, and the assistants so directed to 
make the alternation for the day; also, to aid the retarn 
of blood by friction with the hand, when pressure by the 
instrument should be taken off, and the patient rendered 
more comfortable by keeping the leg flexed. 

In a few minutes after the circulation was thus cut off, 
the leg and foot became cold, but the heat soon returned 
to the upper part of the leg, and the superficial veins 
soon became enlarged, but gradually diminished in size. 
9 Pp. M., same day. Pressure has been steadily kept up 
as directed, more than eleven hours, at about the same 
alternations; about five hours since, the patient suddenly 
complained of excruciating pain in the knee and leg fora 
few minutes; and in the course of an hour from that time, 
pulsation could be felt in one of the internal articular ar- 
teries. The tumor is now hard and incompressible, and 
upon removing all pressure from the femoral artery no 
pulsation can be perceived in it; notwithstanding this, 
pressure directed to be continued, with somewhat less 
severity, in the same manner during the night, the leg to 
be enveloped in cotton, and an anodyne administered. 

June 29th.—10, a. M. Pressure has been steadily con- 
tinued; patient showed some symptoms of mania a potu. 
There is no pulsation in the tumor, although it can be 
felt in the artery to within an inch of the aneurism; the 
leg is still cold; pressure continued. June 30th, 9 A. M 
Lighter pressure has been continued in the same way, 
and the paiient now bears the instrument two hours ata 
time; the natural warmth has returned to the whole limb; 
anodynes are still administered at night; pressure to be 
continued. July Ist. All going on well; edema of the 
limb is subsiding, making the tumor more definable. July 
2d. Same note as yeste “day; pressure is needed to be 
maintained so slightly, that the instrument is continued 
three or four hours in one place, and then a little up or 
down the thigh; the application of the thumb has not 
been needed since last night. July 4th. All going on 
well; up to this time an assistant has remained constant- 
ly with the patient; but now it is considered unnecessary 
for the attendance of an assistant; no pulsation can be 
felt in the femoral artery below the tendinous arcade of 
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Treatment of Abscesses. Vdd 


the triceps. July 6th. All going on well; the instrument 
is still kept on to confine the patient to the bed. 

July 20th.—Absorption is going on in the tumor, the 
edema is subsiding;—patient 1s recovering the use of the 
limb, and he is allowed to sit up and move about on 
crutches. The whole limb is bandaged, and graduated 
compresses are applied along the course of the femoral 
artery. Pulsation can be felt in numerous small vessels 
around the knee, but it may be worthy of noting here 
that at no time since the patient has been under treat- 
ment could pulsation be detected in either of the tibial 
arteries.—New York Jour. of Med. 





Treatment of Abscesses connected with Caries of Bone.— 
The Surgical Society of Paris has been lately occupied 
with the discussion of a peculiar treatment of what the 
French surgeons call congestive abscess, excited by caries 
of bone. M. Boinet, who read a paper on the subject, 

roposes to evacuate the abscess as completely as possi- 

le, and to inject immediatly pure tincture of iodide. But 
when the sac is large, and for the first injection, he pre- 
fers adding equal parts of water to the tincture, and one 
drachm of iodide of potassium for every three ounces of 
the same. The addition of the salt is intended to facili- 
tate the diffusion of the tincture. The author adds, that 
the general treatment should not be omitted, and advises 
the use of good diet, preparations of iron, iodide of iron, 
cod-liver oil, &c. 

He brings forward four cases of cure where the abscess 
was situated in different parts of the body. The first case 
refers to a man, thirty-four years of age, who had been 
treated for five years for abscess connected with caries of 
the hip-joint; the latter affection was cured in eight 
months by M. Boinet’s method. The second is that ofa 
lady, thirty-eight years of age, who was cured of caries 
of the sacrum and abscess after eight injections. The 
third, a girl of twenty-one, suffering from caries of the 
third, fourth, and fifth cervical vertebre ; and the fourth, 
a child nine years of age, affected with caries and curva- 
ture of the spine, whose abscess contained more than a 
quart and a half of pus. The child was cured after five 


7 
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injections, and her health, which was mueh deteriorated, 
has improved remarkably since the operation. M. Boinet 
insists principally on the fact that his injections, besides 
modifying the walls of the sac, act directly upon the dis- 
eased bone, and that they prevent the absorption of the 


pus, whether the latter was putrid by the admission of 


air, or unaltered. 

The Surgical Society discussed the subject with great 
animation; the majority of the members were very far 
from completely approving of the plan, and the general 
feeling was, that a great many more and varied trials 
must be made before this treatment can be entitled to any 
credit. It will certainly be worth while to give these in- 
jections a fair trial in this country; for the results of the 
usual treatment of caries and abscess are so uncertian, 
that it would be a great boon if M. Boinet’s somewhat 
Lon. Lancet. 





sanguine expectations became realized. 





Medical Soci ty of London.—Mr. Thomas H. Wakely 
exhibited a set of New Instruments for the cure of stricture. 
Mr. Wakely said that he should have preferred sending a 
paper with the instruments, giving a full description of 
them, and the details of a few cases in which they have 
been used, but he had been informed that the «list of 
papers” for the remainder of the session was full. He 
therefore availed himself of the opportunity thus afforded 
by the regulations of the Society for submitting the instra- 
ments to their consideration at that time. He remarked, 
that the subje ct of the treatment of stricture of urethra 
had been much discussed within the last year or two, and 
had given rise to a great deal of controversy. It certainly 
was not a settled question what should be done in cases 
of severe permanent stricture. Mr. Syme, the distin- 
guished surgeon of Edinburgh, had, as was known, re- 
commended, where the ordinary means of treatment had 
failed, the division of such strictures by perinzeal section. 
Probably, the instruments which he then had the honor 
of bringing before the notice of the Society would, in 
some cases at least, render such an operation unneces- 
sary. He had used them in several cases already with 
very satisfactory results. The instruments he at first 
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ased were by no means of a refined or pe rfect manufac- 
ture, yet the advantages obtained were of a decided char- 
acter. The instruments he now produced had been 
manufactured by Messrs. Weiss & Co., and, as might be 
expected, they were very perfectly executed. They 
consist of— 

1. A catheter, thirteen inches in length, of a very small 
size, slightly curved at the extremity; the stem quite 
straight, and having at the end a worm, for the reception 
of the screw of the directing rod. 

2, A small thumb-slide, (removable at pleasure, ) 
screwing closely upon, and acting as a handle to, the 
catheter. 

3. A steel rod, which passes into the catheter as far as 
the screw, at which part ‘both are united by two or three 
turns of the rod. The rod makes an addition of five 
inches to the leneth of the catheter. The rod and cathe- 
ter combined form the index-rod, or director, for the 
metallic and elastic tubes. 

4. Of the silver straight tubes, there are nine of gra- 
duated sizes; the first is only one size larger than the 
index-rod, and the others regularly increase in cireum- 
ference; the last, or No. 10, corresponding with that 
number of the ordinary bougie. ‘These tubes are all ofa 
conical shape at there distal extremities, and are so con- 
structed as to fit the mouth of each tube with extreme 
exactness at the surface of the index-rod. They thus 
slide with the most perfect ease along that guide, and 
being directed by it, if the rod be in its proper situation, 
the tubes cannot take a wrong course or make a false 
passage, but must pass through the stricture. 

5. There are also three elastic tubes, composed of a 
flexible metal, covered with elastic-gum fabrics. This 
combination gives to the instrument very considerable 
strength, without rendering it clumsy or bulky. The ex- 
tremity of each of these flexible tubes has the same form 
as that of the silver tubes, and fits with perfect accuracy 
the surface of the index-rod. 

Supposing, then, that a patient having stricture of the 
urethra is before the surgeon for operation, the mode of 
proceeding is as follows :-— 

First, introduce the catheter, as gently and with as 
much care as possible, completely through the contracted 
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part of the urethra into the bladder. Having done this, 
withdraw the stylet, and thesurgeon having satisfied him- 
self, by the escape of urine, that the instrament is in the 
bladder, insert the smaller extremity of the steel rod into 
the catheter, and having secured it, by making two or 
three turns of the rod, remove the thum-slide, and then 
pass No. 3 silver tube upon the index-rod right through 
the stricture or strictares. In performing this operation, 
the passage of the instrument will be much facilitated by 
giving to the flanges a rotatory motion as they are held 
between the fingers and thumb. This tube being with- 
drawn, the others may all be passed in a similar manner, 
and in regular succession. The number to be introduced 
must of course be determined by the operator. After the 
last metallic tube is withdrawn, an important object is 
still to be secured—that of keeping the command of a free 
urethra. Wow is that to be done? This certainly isa 
point of considerable importance. Mr. Wakely stated that 
he was happy to say that it might be accomplished with 
the greatest ease, by passing of the elastic tubes over the 
index-rod, as done in the case of the silver tubes. One of 
the flexible tubes being now in the bladder, the indez-rod 
is to be withdrawn through it; this may be done with the 
most perfect ease and facility. The flexible tube may be 
left in the bladder, to serve the purpose of a catheter, 
and also to afford a safe channel or guide for the re-introe 
duction of the silver catheter or index-rod. 

The Society would not fail to perceive that the action 
of these instruments was safe and simple, and he had the 
pleasure of stating that the use of them had given him 
very great satisfaction. The application of the knife for 
the relief of strictures had been much condemned, al 
though it had been strongly advocated by Mr. Syme, whe 
was undoubtedly a high authority. Still he (Mr. Wakely) 
could not refrain from expressing a belief that there were 
strictures which might be removed by the instruments 
now before him, although Mr. Syme might consider that 
in such cases the perineal section would be absolutely 
necessary to effeet a cure. Time and experience in the 
trial of both plans would be required to enable a decision 
to be formed as to their merits. Mr. Syme had remarked, 
in a letter published that day, that he had endeavored to 
establish two positions: ‘First, that the division of @ 
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stricture by external incision, upon a grooved director, 
passed fairly through the contracted part, is an operation 
free from all ordinary sources of danger. Secondly: that 
by this procedure, strictures which resist every other mode 
of treatment, and are apt to resent seriously even the 
gentlest use of simple bougies, may be speedily removed, 
so as to allow instruments of the largest size to be intro- 
duced without difficulty or inconvenience.” The first 
proposition demanded particular attention, because he 
thought that the plan of treatment now proposed, by 
tabular expansion, would in many cases of stricture con- 
templated by Mr. Syme, render the perineal section un- 
necessary. If the grooved director mentioned by Mr. 
Syme could be “passed fairly through the contracted 
part,” of course the small-sized catheter or index-rod now 
shown could also be guided through the stricture into the 
bladder. Necessarily, if the one instrament could be pas- 
sed, so could the other; and the passage being thus se- 
cured, the tabes, both metalic and flexible, might be made 
to take the same course, without the slightest danger of 
making a false passage. In some very obstinate and in- 
veterate strictures he had succeeded in affording relief, 
almost without difficulty. Some of the strictures appear- 
ed to be of the worst possible form. He was glad to per- 
ceive some gentlemen in the room who had been present 
when the instruments were used at the hospital. Amongst 
them he observed his colleague Mr. Gay, who could ae- 
quaint the Society with the result of the treatment as 
pursued in the case of one of his patients In that in- 
stance the man had been treated in the ordinary way, but 

without success. It was suggested that it was a case 
which would effectually test the efficiency of the new 

treatment. The rod and the tubes were introduced in 

the presence of Mr. Guthrie and several other gentlemen. 

After Mr. Gay had very cleverly, but not without some 

difficulty, introduced a No. 2 catheter, the metallic 

tubes from No. 3 to No. 9 were passed without a 

check. No.8 elastic tube was then passed on the direct- 

ing catheter, and the latter instrument withdrawn, leaving 

the elastic tube in the bladder. He might appeal to Mr. 

Gay as to the accuracy of the statement. Mr. Wakely 

believed that in the hands of others the effects produced 


bythe instruments would prove as satisfactory as they 
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had been to himself. At the hospital with which he was 
connected, the opportunities for proving their utility were 
very frequent, and it would afford him pleasure to show 
any practitioner who might honor that institution witha 
visit, the manner in which they were employed. The in- 
struments had been. seen by Sir B. Brodie, Mr. Guthrie, 
Mr. Stanly, Mr. Fergusson, and other distinguished sur- 
geons, who all approved of the principles of treatment 
which their use involved. In placing the instruments 
before the Society and the proffession, he felt confident 
that they would receive a fair and candid trial. Ona 
future oocasion he should take an opportunity of offering 
to the notice of the Society the further result of the 
treatment. 





Pathological Society of London.—Mr. Canton exhibited 
three specimens of Chronic Rheumatic Arthritis of the 
Knee-joint. The first was removed from an elderly 
woman, who for some time had suffered from the symp- 
toms characterizing this complaint. The outer condyle 
of the femur presented a series of vertically disposed 
ridges and furrows alternately arranged. The posterior 
surface of the patella showed the same peculiarity, so 
that when the two were in opposition, an inter-locking 
was the result, but at the same time ginglymoid motion 
was freely executed. The encrusting cartilage had dis- 
appeared from both these surfaces, and porcellaneous 
material occupied its place. The second specimen was 
trom a man of sixty years of age, and showed the same 


peculiarities, with the exception of the establishment of 


surfaces of eburnation to a less degree, though the carti- 
lage had been absorbed to the like extent; the subjacent 
bone was in part porous, and in part porcellaneous; a 
loose cartilage was found in this joint, of an oval form, 
and situated near the intercondyloid notch. The third 
articulation was from a middle-aged man, who had long 
labored under the symptoms of chronic rheumatic arthritis 
in the knee and hip of the same side. In the latter joint 
the disease had committed extensive ravages. In the 
ligamentous tissues, larger and small irregularly shaped 
osseous growths were to be seen; and around the tibial 
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glenoid cavities similiar deposits had considerably deep- 
ened the surface for the femoral condyles. The external 
semilunar cartilage was wholly removed, so that the 
femur and tibia were here in contact. Their opposed 
surfaces were much expanded, and covered by a continu- 
ous and uneven stratum of ivory-like deposit. A large 
number of loose and adherent bodies were in the joint, 
and varied in consistence from the cartilaginous to the 
osseous. 

Mr. Prescott Hewett exhibited a specimen of omental 
sac in a scrotal hernia, and remarked, that he had great 
pleasure in being able to bring it before the Society, as it 
served to confirm the accuracy of the opinion, which he 
had ventured to express in a paper published some years 
back, in the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. In speak- 
ing of the formation of complete omental sacs in hernia, 
he had thus decribed the origin of one variety of this 
disease :— 

“An epiplocele takes place, and the portion of omentum 
which is protruded becomes altered in structure, and its 
folds are firmly united to each other by the effusion of 
lymph ; but within the abdominal cavity, in the neighber- 
hood of the ring, the folds into which the omentum has 
been drawn may not be agglutinated—they will thus leave 
spaces into which a knuckle of intestine may insinuate 
itself, pass through the ring, and form for itself a bed in 
the altered mass of omentum which is in the hernial sac. 
It may happen that two or three portions of gut may slip 
into the different spaces left between the folds of the 
omentum, and subsequently form for themselves separate 
pouches ; several separate sacs, with narrow necks, may 
be thes found in the omental mass which is in the hernial 
sac.” When that paper was written, Mr. Prescott Hew- 
ett had not yet met with any case of this peculiar form of 
omental sac, neither had he been able to find any publish- 
ed notice of it; the present specimen he found by chance, 
some two or three years subsequently, in the body of a 
person who had died of some other disease. In this 
specimen, the omentum in the hernial sac was of the 
shape and size of a common pear; it was intimately 
united throughout to the hernial sac; and the greater 
portion of it, very much thickened, formed a perfectly 
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solid mass; but close to the external ring, and in the in- 
guinal canal, it was only slightly thickened and drawn 
into folds, in the centre of which was a well-formed pouch, 
large enough to lodge a good-sized coil of intestine. One 
extremity of the pouch reached a little lower than the ex- 
ternal ring; the other was in the belly, and about an ineh 
higher up than the internal ring; at this entrance into the 
pouch, the various folds into” whieh the omentum was 
drawn had become united to each other by their margins 
only, and thus formed a complete ring, the circumference 
of which was very firm in texture, and the size about that 
of the middle finger ; above this ring the omentum was 
quite healthy in structure. Such a case as this might, it 
was very evident, become extremely perplexing to the 
snrgeon. In this patient, a convolution of intestine drop- 
ping into the pouch thus formed in the omentum, might 
have become strangulated by the adventitious ring, and 
the surgeou cutting down upon the hernia in the scrotum 
would there have formed simply a solid mass of omentam; 
and had he not proceeded to examine the parts in the 
neighborhood of the external ring, he would never have 
discovered the bowel in the omental sac. Even supposing 
that he had discoveaed this sac, to relieve the strangula- 
tion, he would have been obliged to have laid the whole 
of the inguinal canal freely open, and to have got into the 
abdomen to divide the neck of the sac, which was an inch 
higher up than the internal ring, and which might have 
been the sole cause of the stricture. 





Rheumatic Fever treated by Acetate of Potash.—( Under 
the care of Dr. Golding Bird.) One of the acute diseases 
which the hospital physician is most frequently called 
upon to treat is rheumatic fever; we have aaple oppor- 
tunities or seeing this fact verified, and have taken advan- 


tage cof that circumstance to observe the methods of 


treatment which are employed in the hospitals of London 
against this very common affection. If our readers will 
refer to previous Lancets. they will find acute rheumatism 
treated with colchicum, acetate and nitrate of potash, and 
lemon-juice respectively. We now beg their attention for 
a few moments, whilst we give an outline of Dr. Golding 
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Bird’s treatment of rheumatic fever with acetate of pot- 
ash alone. Itis of course understood that the generality 
of physicians abstract blood, either generally or locally, 
and give mercury, when symptoms of pericarditis become 
manifest, these measures being adopted independently of 
the peculiar line of treatmedt. 

No one will be surprised when we state that we were 
peculiarly interested in the progress of the cases for 
which Dr. Bird prescribed acetate of potash ; for his lec- 
tures, delivered in 1848 at the College of Physicians, had 
taught the profession why the duretic salt above mention- 
ed might be useful in rheumatism. (Lectures on the 
Influence of Researches in Organic Chemistry on Thera- 
peutics, in Relation to the depuration of the Blood, Medi- 
cal Gazette, 1848, vols. 1. and 11.) Dr. Golding Bird, after 
giving a detail of the solid matters found in the urine 
whilst the functions are in a normal state, adds: ‘‘but we 
also know that the researches of Wohler have shown us 
something more—viz,, that whatever substances exist 
dissolved in the blood not necessary or fit for the repair 
of the structure of our frame, invariably escape from the 
body by the kidneys. The injection of saline bodies, col- 
oring matter, &ec., readily proves Wohler’s statement.” 
The lecturer mentions, a little further on, that the 
septic agents do not re-appear in their original form, but 
that they undergo metamorphosis ; and proceeds in these 
terms :—‘Can we at will by therapeutic agents produce 
this depurating effect, and by hastening the metamor- 
phosis of matter, aid the removal of a materies morbi, 
whether itself the exciting cause or effect of antecedent 
morbid action ?” 

Before we state which are the therapeutic agents most 
likely thus to depurate the blood, we should mention what 
efficacy Dr. Bird ascribes to the increase in the secretion 
of the the kidneys :—*1t will be found that the increase 
of water does not escape alone, but there is really washed 
away with it a certain although not very large quantity of 
solid debris.” “This is a key to the cures effected by 
mineral springs.” ‘I would press upon the practitioner 
the importance of directing his attention to diuretics, not 
as merely helping the pumping off of the water, but as 
renal alteratives, as remedies aiding the removal from the 
body of injurious matter.” The diuretic to which Dr. 
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Golding Bird gives the preference for removing the ma 
teries morbi in rheumatism is acetate of potash ; it appears 
that this agent has been extensively used by Dr. Bird. 
We shall just give the outline of two cases, the progress 
of which we very lately watched with great care. ’ 

Case 1.—Notes taken by Mr. G. Evans, clinical clerk, 
Jane P., aged sixteen years, a girl, of sanguineous tem- 
perament, following the occupation of nursery-maid, was 
admitted under the care of Dr. Golding Bird, on Decem- 
ber 18, 1859. The patient’s parents and sisters reside in 
Gloucestershire, and all enjoy good health; she states 
that while in service (which she left the evening before 
admission) she slept ina kitchen underground, this place 
being, according to her statement, tolerably dry, buat defi- 
cient in cleanlinss. Her health had always been good 
up to a fortnight before she came into ‘the hospital, 
when she was attacked with dull, aching pain in her right 
ankle; the joint became stiff and swollen, and the Knee 
was soon similarly effected in spite of the treatment de- 
vised by her mistress. She was at leneth p! iced under 
medical care, but the malady made rapid progress, and 
had soon invaded the leit ankle and knee, as well as the 

houlders. 

She was thus laboring under inflammation of the prin 
cipal joints when admitted, at which period she presented 
the following symptoms :—skin hot and dry; tongue 
slightly furred; pulse quick and full, and slight headache. 
The wrists, knees, and ankles, swollen, stiff, and painful, 
and yielding a dry, rubbing sound on being moved. Bow- 
els and catamenia regular; appetite tolerable ; sleep very 
indifferent Dr. Bird ordered twenty-five grains of ace- 
tate of potash to be taken every fourth hour in cam phor 
mixiure, and eight grains of Dover’s powder at night 
The patient was much better on the third day; she moved 
her wrists with facility, and without pain; the skin had 
become moist; she slept better; the bowels acted oncea 
day, and the appetite was improved. Pulse the same as 
before, and tongue more furred. The medicine was com 
tinued, and on the seventh day the ankles were free from 
pain, though the arms became somewhat stiff and swollen; 
all the other symptoms improving. 

On the fourteenth day, the pulse was natural, and the 
patient quite free from pain in any joint, the appetite 
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was very mach improved: and to each dose of the acetate 
of potash hitherto regularly taken every fourth hour, four 
grains of ammonio-citrate of iron were added, and the girl 
was desired to get up for two or three hoursa day. The 
latter injunction was carried out to a greater extent than 
had been prescribed, and the cousequence was a slight 
relapse on the seventeenth day; this, however, soon gave 
way, and on the twenty-first day the patient was dis- 
charged quite well. 

Case 2.—Notes taken by Mr. G. Puackle, clinical clerk. 
Ellen G., aged twenty-nine years, a married woman, who 
has had one child, and is between three and four months 
advanced in pregnancy, was admitted under the care of 
Dr. Golding Bird, Dec. 18, 1850. (It will be perceived 
that both patients, in Cases 1 and 2, were admitted on the 
same day, and as they lay in the same ward, it was very 
interesting to watch the effect of the acetate of potash 
upon these patients.) This woman is a native of Ireland, 
of florid complexion, irritable and sanguineous tempera- 
ment; she has usually enjoyed good health, and is affee- 
ted with rheumatism for the first time. Five days before 
her coming into the hospital, the patient got very wet, 
and the same evening the right wrist became painful and 
swollen, the next day the knee, and subsequently the 
shoulder of the same side became similarly affected. 

On admission, the right shoulder, wrist, and knee, were 
exquisitely tender, as well as swollen and painful; the 
cheeks were flushed ; there was headach, and sour-smell- 
ing perspiration ; tongue covered with a dirty-white far, 
and red at the tip and edges ; pulse quick, full and bound- 
ing; urine turbid and acid, great restlessness, and no 
sleep for several nights. Dr. Bird ordered half a drachm 
of acetate of potash to be taken every fourth hour, in 
camphor mixture; and ten grains of Dover’s powder at 
night. The doses were somewhat larger than in the pre- 
ceding case, both probably on account of the difference 
of age and the severity of the symptoms. As the joints 
Were exquisitely tender, soda poultices (the ordinary lin- 
seed poultice, made with a solution of carbonate of soda, 
instead of plain water) were applied to the affected arti- 
culations. On the third day, the patient was considerably 
telieved. the bowels were, however, confined. Calomel 
and colocynth were ordered, and the acetate continued 
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The improvement was steady and gradual; and on the 
sixteenth day all the joints were well, with the exception 
of a little stiffness about the shoulder. The patient then 
took two grains of sulphate of quinine three times a day, 
and was soon quite well. The urine was in both cases 
considerably increased in quantity. 

It will now be necessary to inquire for what reason Dr. 
Bird prefers the acetate of potash to other diuretics. If 
we turn to the above-mentioned Lectures, we find the 
following explanation :— 

“Squill, copaiba, broom, juniper, &c.,merely increase 
the fluids, and are useful in dropsy.” ‘Remedies which 
exert no chemical action on organic matter out of the 
body, appear to be incapable of augmenting the quantity 
of solids in the urine, and hence are of use only in the 
elimination of water; they may and do act as onal aya 
gogues, but not as renal depurants.” ‘We have next to 
notice those remedies among the reputed diuretics which 
increase the metamorphosis of tissue, and act as depura- 
ting agents. This class includes the alkalies, their car- 
bonates, and their salts, with such acids as in the animal 
economy are capable of being converted into carbonic 
acid, including the acetates, tartrates, and citrates of soda 
and potash. These remedies act all alike—they all ae- 
tively stimulate the functions of the kidneys, and increase 
the bulk of urine; but they do more—they actually in- 
crease the metamorphosis of tissue by, in all probability, 
a direct chemical action on the elements of worn-out and 
exhausted tissue or other matter in the capillary labora 
tory of the body.” 

As to nitrate of potash, Dr. Bird has found it inferior 
to the acetate of the samealkali. He has used the latter 
with much advantage, as he finds that “ the quantity of 
fluid removed from the body by the nitrate of potash is 
far less than that which is carried off under the solvent 
influence of those agents which act more energetically on 
animal matter.” 
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LOUISVILLE, JUNE 1, 1851. 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE. 


Professor Eve has resigned the chair of Surgery in the University of 
Louisville and it is again filled by Professor Gross. In making this 
announcement, we scarcely know whether we experience most pleasure 
orpain. It is pleasant to welcome back an able, well-tried, and faithful 
colleague; it is painful to part with one who, though known for a shorter 
time, has been known long enough to have proved himself possessed of 
all the qualitiees that could be desired in a friend. Dr. Eve and Dr. 
Gross are both teachers of rare abilities—most acceptable to their pupils, 
accredited by the profession as among the first surgeons in our country— 
and with either of them we need hardly say, the school would do well. It 
is but simple justice to Dr. Eve to state, that he resigned the place in favor 
of Dr. Gross. He was pleased with the institution, with his colleagues, 
with his class—pleased with Louisville and Kentucky, and would have 
remained in the school if Dr. Gross had been content to remain in 
New York; but on receiving his appointment, last autumn, he expressed 
a determination not to continue in the chair if Dr. Gross should wish to 
return to it in the spring, and this resolution he has carried into effect. 
In doing so he felt that he was making a sacrifice. He had given up 
his professorship in the Medical College of Georgia and is now without 
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a place, but he conceived that Dr. Gross had higher claims to the chair and 
he relinquished it cheerfully in his behalf. Such acts of disinterested. 
ness are not exhibited so often that the world is apt to pass by them un. 
observed, and Dr. Eve is not likely, with all his fine capacities as g 
teacher and his amiable social qualities, to remain long unemployed, 
The return of Dr. Gross to the school will be highly gratifying t 
that large body of its alumni who have listened to his lectures, and, 
under the circumstances, must inspire renewed confidence in its stability 
and permanent success. We should be glad if, for a good space, we 
might be spared the trouble of recording any other changes in the insti. 
tution. Few things try the prosperity of a medical school more serious. 
ly than ceaseless rotation among its officers. It may be we!l enough in 
politics, but science demands something more fixed, stable, and’ certain. 


Y. 


AN IMPROVED MICROSCOPE. 


The difficulties inherent in the most approved microscopes of English 
and French manufacture have been frequently felt by all who have used 
those instruments, whether manufactured by Ross, Pritchard, Ober. 
hauser, Nachel, or Chevalier. During the past winter, Professor Silli. 
man informed us of an American invention which promised the removal 
of the difficulties to which we refer. We have recently enjoyed a 
pleasant and instructive intercourse with the distinguished inventor of 
this improved microscope— Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, and we have found 
the instrument all that can be desired. For the prosecution of micro. 
scopc investigations of any kind, but especially of a chemical o 
geological character, Dr. Smith’s microscope excels any one we have 
seen, and must command the confidence of all who pay any attention 
to mucrosé opic studies. 

In the absence of drawings it is difficult to describe an instrument 
in such a way as to make its character properly understood. But we 
feel so much the importance of microscopic researches, as aids t 
pathology and as indice to therapeutics, and are impressed so fully with 
the value of Dr. Smith’s invention, that we shal! endeavor to describe 
the advantages of that invention. 

The peculiarities of Dr. Smith’s microseope consist in having the ob 


ject placed above the objective glass, instead of beneath it, and the ray 
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“of light passing into the objective is deflected 150° before it reaches the 
eye. The deflection is accomplished with the aid of a single prism 
with two reflecting surfaces. The occular extremity and the stage of 
the microscope are so placed that they both come beneath the eye, and 
can be regarded almost at one and the same time. 

The advantages offered by this arrangement are best seen where ma- 
nipulations are required, either of a chemical or electrical character. 

The stage of the microscope is perfectly unembarrassed, and is so 
situated with reference to the eye, that the operator is enabled to work 
with the greatest facility, without interfering in the least with his obser- 
vations in the instrument. 

Even for general purposes this microscope is superior to the micro- 
scopes commonly in use, and this could be readily understood on seeing 
the instrument, or a drawing of it. The most persistent use of Dr. 
Smith’s instrument gives no fatigue to the observer. We may examine 
an object microscopically, and watch the effect of heat, or of electricity 
upon it, all at the same time, and vapor, so detrimental to micro- 
scopic observation in other instruments, does no harm in this. 

Combined with this microscope is a method for measuring the dimen- 
sions of objects and the angles of crystals, that is more simple anj ac- 
curate than any yet known, and this method can be adapted to the instru- 
ments in common use. Nachel of Paris has already applied this method 
to several instruments of his mounting. Our friend Dr. Clapp, of New 
Albany, the distinguished cultivator of natural science, examined Dr. 
Smith’s invention a few days since, and speaks in the warmest terms of 
admiration of its excellence. The method of measuring the dimensions 
of objects, and the angles of crystals, impressed Dr. Clapp very 
favorably. A detailed description of Dr. Smith’s instrument, with 
drawings, will be published shortly. 

We have enjoyed many opportunities of using Dr. S’s instrument, 
in the course of a series of chemical analyses, of urinary calculi, con- 
ducted by Dr. Smith, and we speak understandingly, when we say that it 
is far superior to those known as Oberhauser’s or Nachel’s. Dr. Smith 
is one of the most thoroughly qualified gentlemen in chemical knowledge 
that we know, and the readers of this Journal will be pleased to learn, 
that he has promised usa paper on Urinary Calculi. It cannot fail to 
be an interesting one. B. 
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CARBONAGOGUE MEDICATION. 


The monograph on this subject in the present number of this Journal, 
from the pen of Professor L. Rogers, wil] arrest the attention of readers, 
and will richly repay perusal and study. The various questions belong. 
ing to the theme—carbonagogue medication are handled by Dr. Rogers with 
a great deal of skillful power, and few can rise from the study of the 
paper, without a feeling of substantial benefit. The path of investigation, 
on which Dr. Rogers started, could not fail, under his method of travelling, 
to lead to results eminently practical and useful, and the practitioner 
who may apply the principles set forth by Dr. Rogers will find a grati- 
fying success 

We have rarely read anything in medical literature, of a practical 
character, that gave us the same degree of satisfaction, that we have 
derived from the perusal of this paper on ‘‘carbonagogue medication.” 
As a contribution to therapeutical science, we know nothing superior to 
it. We have often verified in practice the truths set forth by Dr. Rogers, 
and the investigations, and subjects for observation indicated by him, 
open a wide range, in which a properly constituted mind may reap a 


rich harvest of reputation. B. 


DR. E. D. FENNER. 

We regret very much that we fell into the singular error, in our April 
number, of calling Dr. Fenner, Editor of Southern Medical Reports, 
Dr. Fenton. In the essay on “Epidemic Influences,” Dr. Fenner is in- 
variably called Dr. Fenton. We know how the mistake was made, 
but we cannot see how it escaped detection for the length of time it 
passed unnoticed. We are consoled, however, with the reflection that 
it is moye easy to rob Dr. Fenner of his name, than of his reputation. 


B. 





PROFESSOR SILLIMAN. 

We mentioned, in a former number, that Professor Silliman was trav- 
eling in Europe for professional improvement. At our last dates he 
was in Marseilles. He is expected to return early in October. While 
abroad he will make purchases for the medical deparement of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 





CLINICAL LECTURES. 

Dr. D. W. Yandell has commenced a course of Clinical Lectures at the 
Louisville Marine Hospital, to which we would call the attention of medical 
students. 
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